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CHRONICLE 


Home Review of the Week.—On behalf of the people 
of the United States and the National Government, Presi- 
dent Taft accepted the beautiful granite shaft erected in 
Washington by the Grand Army of the Republic as a 
memorial to its founder, Major Benjamin F. Stephenson. 
In his brief address the President eulogized the Grand 
Army as an organization “ which since its inception has 
striven always and with magnificent results for the three 
grand principles of its creation— Fraternity, Charity 
and Loyalty.’ ” The Indian head, in use for more than 
a generation on the cent, is to be discontinued for the 
reason that it is easily counterfeited. After August 1 
a Lincoln head after a photograph owned by Prof. Chas. 
Eliot Norton, will appear on the new cent to be issued 
by the Government from the Philadelphia Mint. On 
account of the rapidly increasing value of farm lands 
throughout the country, and more particularly in the 
Central West, idle rights of way are being utilized and 
railroad officials are beginning to lease unoccupied sections 
to farmers for nominal sums. The Tercentenary cele- 
bration, an event by which the States of Vermont and 
New York commemorate the three hundredth anniversary 
of Samuel de Champlain’s discovery of the picturesque 
lake which bears his name, opened with impressive re- 
ligious observances on July 4. Besides President Taft, 
many notables were on hand during the memorable ac- 
tivities of the week to honor the great Frenchman. 
Among them were Vice-President Sherman, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, Governors Hughes, of New 














York, and Prouty, of Vermont, Speaker Cannon, Senator 
Root and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The United States 
Special Committee investigating East St. Louis packing 
plants find meat inspection perfect. The charges of graft 
are found to be false and are declared to have been made 
by an angry employé discharged from the service. The 
slander may hurt the industry in foreign markets.—“ Ex- 
cessive social distractions ” than tend to place “ intellectual 
activities ” in a position of minor importance are pointed 
out by President Judson of the University of Chicago in 
his latest annual report as the most serious menace of 
American colleges to-day. He protests that “ a new 
attitude of students toward intellectual life must be at- 
tained if colleges are to render their best service to the 
country.” The Senate in committee of the whole kept 
the promise of President Taft by passing the corpora- 
tion tax amendment; the Cummins-Bailey income tax 
measure, offered as a compromise, was decisively de- 
feated on a test vote. The maximum and minimum 
feature of the House bill was retained by the Senate 
after Mr. Aldrich had declared it to be the most 
important section of the bill and that he would rather have 
every other portion wiped out than see this one fail. 
The joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution legalizing the imposition of a tax on 
incomes was passed by unanimous vote in the Senate. 
This joint resolution will require a two-thirds vote in 
the House as well, and the article submitted must be then 
ratified by the Legislatures of thirty-five states. Leaders 
in the House are confident that the proposition will 
pass.——The general effort made this year to secure a 
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sane celebration of Independence Day, seems to have had 
widespread happy effects. All the larger cities of the 
land report an unusually quiet Fourth of July. The 
Fourth was celebrated with more than wonted enthusiasm 
by our diplomatic representatives in the various capitals 
of Europe. The American Woolen Company has, for- 
mally notified the manufacturers of clothing and under- 
clothing to prepare to advance the prices of all goods from 
thirty to fifty per cent. “The outlook for business,” 
says the Trust in its circular containing the notification, 
“has never appeared more promising than at present.” 
The Fourth of July issue of the Kokunim, the semi- 
official organ of the Government party of Japan, contains, 
say press despatches, a leading editorial eulogizing Presi- 
dent Taft and in a critically commendatory manner re- 
viewing American affairs since his induction into office. 








The Catholic Party in Belgium.—It is rumored that 
a via media has been found on which to unite the Young 
Right and the Old Right over the military question in 
the Belgian Parliament. The compromise between the 
Volunteer System and Conscription aims at compulsory 
service for one son in each family, which would raise 
the effective strength of the army to 18,000 men. Actually 
it stands at 13,000. Furthermore it is said that a project 
is being entertained for organizing a militia service with 
a short annual period of military instruction or training. 
It remains to be seen whether the Minister of War will 
accept this compromise. In any case it is evident that 
there is less danger of a split in the Catholic party. 


Celebrations in Geneva.—Three important jubilees 
have just been celebrated in Geneva: the fourth anni- 
versary of the birth of Calvin; the 350th anniversary of 
the foundation of the College, and the jubilee of the 
university. On July 6, the foundation stone of the 
International Monument to the Reformation was laid. 

On the occasion of the fourth centenary of Calvin’s 
birth, July 10, a great historical pageant was held, por- 
traying various figures and events in and around the 
Reformation period. More than 1,000 actors took part 
in the display, which included historic personages such 
as Coligny, Marguerite of Navarre, Clement Marot, 
Rabelais, Montaigne and Ronsard, who are supposed to 
have had the Reformation spirit. 


Notes From England.—It is learned that the offer 
recently made to the Marquis of Lansdowne by Herr 
Bode, the director of the Berlin Museum of $400,000 for 
Rembrandt's “ The Mill” was made in behalf of Henry 
C. Frick. The Marquis refuses to part with the paint- 
ing, which is considered the finest specimen of Rem- 
brandt’s art, for less than $500,000, and the Pittsburg 
millionaire may raise his offer to the sum demanded. 
According to announcements emanating from the Cana- 
dian Minister of Marine, after next year the tariff prefer- 
ence conceded to goods exported from Great Britain shall 
apply only when such goods are imported through the 








ports of Canada———The dramatic censorship is held to 
be answerable for the sickness from which Hall Caine is 
suffering. When the Lord Chamberlain’s office banned 
“The White Prophet,” based on Mr. Caine’s novel the 
author withdrew to the Engadine, where he is now resting 
prostrated from mental strain. Political London is re- 
ported to be in a state of grave unrest lest events make 
clear that the daring murder of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
William Curzon Wyllie by an Indian fanatic prove to have 
been but the inauguration of a campaign along terrorist 
lines by the knot of disaffected Indian political agitators 
known to have secret headquarters in the city. 





Orange Outrage in Liverpool—The Loyal Orange 
Institution of Liverpool has been reviving old 
traditions of hate and violence by a wanton attack on a 
Catholic procession in that city. Armed with swords in 
many cases they tried to mob their Catholic fellow 
citizens, and when prevented turned their fury on the 
police. Houses were wrecked and looted, and many po- 
licemen injured. In consequence of the riots the public 
schools in the neighborhood were forced to remain closed 
for a week. The Bishop of Liverpool has requested his 
priests and people to avoid all retaliation and to postpone 
all processions till the present fanatical fury has abated. 
It is said that the local rowdies were reinforced by 
gangs of Orangemen from the Belfast shipyards, who 
were imported specially for the occasion. 


France Invites Germany to Conference.—France has 
invited Germany to attend a conference to discuss the 
regulation of airship traffic, aiming at international ar- 
rangements on the lines of existing maritime rules. The 
conference is the outcome of the difficulties that have 
arisen from German balloons landing in France, where 
their uncontrolled presence is not welcome. Returning 
German aeronauts complain bitterly of the heavy custom 
dues that French officials impose on them. 


Prussian Statesman on “ American Peril.’—Judge 
Schwarz, a prominent member of the Reichstag and also 
of the Prussian Diet, takes America’s eleventh hour in- 
sistence upon a share in the Chinese railway loan scheme 
as text for a warning to Europe about what he terms the 
American peril. Writing in Der Tag, under the heading, 
“Europe for Europeans,” he urges England and Germany 
to abandon mutual suspicion, trade competition and naval 
rivalries in order to unite for action against the common 
enemy across the Atlantic. “ This uniting must,’ he says, 
“eventually take the form of an economic alliance of all 
Europe including England; otherwise America will 
come off conqueror in the world battle and will simply ex- 
haust Europe.” 


Fishing Question on the Banks Again Acute.—The 
trawler fishing question appears to be once more coming 
to the fore. Hand-line fishermen on the Banks are in- 
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censed over depredations by steam vessels, and according 
to telegrams from North Sydney, N. S., reports are 
coming in from all seaport towns of losses sustained in 
gear and lines by American, French, Newfoundland and 
Canadian fishermen owing to the cruel indifference and 
carelessness of the owners and captains of the steam ves- 
sels. Reports from Cape Breton declare that unless 
prompt measures are taken to safeguard the interests of 
hand-line fishermen on the Banks it will only be a com- 
paratively short period when sailing craft will be a thing 
of the past. This would mean considerable loss to local 
merchants as well as to merchants at Canso, Hawkesbury 
and Cape Breton, where the majority of the American 
and Nova Scotian fleet spend considerable money in the 
purchase of supplies and bait. Early in the week the big 
French steam-trawler, the Nordcaper, was put to flight 
on the Banks by a broadside from the decks of the Senator 
Gardiner, whose captain fired to prevent the complete 
destruction of his lines and gear. The situation is serious 
and unless depredations are eliminated in the future, 
bloodshed cannot be avoided. 


China Big Enough for All Countries.—Speaking of 
the entrance of American financial interests into China 
the Director of the Dresden Bank expresses his opinion 
in quite an assuring strain: ‘“ China’s needs,” he affirms, 
“have only been scratched. The entry of the new 
American financial combination into China need cause no 
uneasiness. China is big enough for us all. In rail- 
ways alone the Chinese Empire can take all the money 
Europe and America can spare in the next ten years.” 


Labor Co-Partnership Rejected.— The Durham 
Miners’ Association has decided to reject Sir C. Furness’ 
proposed co-partnership in Wingate Colliery, chronicled 
in AMERICA, June 5. The colliery was to have had a 
Council to arbitrate all difficulties between employers 
and miners. The Association has decided that it would 
be impossible for the men to be members of the Labor 
Union and to be connected with this scheme. Conse- 
quently it has not only advised the men not to accept the 
scheme, but it has definitely stated they would not be 
allowed to accept it. 


Tke Cretan Difficulty—The European powers have 
been seeking a means of guaranteeing the Cretan status 
quo, and avoiding the annexation of the island by 
Greece. They are determined to prevent any develop- 
ment dangerous to international peace, and consequently 
Cretan dreams of annexation are not likely to be realized. 
It is now proposed that the Turkish flag in Suda Bay 
{the only emblem of Turkey’s Suzerain rights on the 
island) will be guarded by a warship furnished by each 
of ‘the protecting powers in turn. 


The Separation Law at Work..—By decree of the 


archbishoprics, bishoprics, seminaries, chapters, ete., of 
Verdun, Clermont-Ferrand, Orléans, Meaux, and in fact 
all the other French dioceses are confiscate to the State. 
The papers and documents belonging to individual 
churches share the same fate. Among the documents 
thus confiscated are the unedited Memoirs of Abbé 
Boisgasnier, and the Cartularium of Notre Dame 
l’Etampes. Within the last six months, six bishops 
have been prosecuted under the Separation Law. The 
Bishop of Cahors was fined $5 for forbidding his flock 
to send their children to anti-religious schools. The 
Archbishop of Auch and six of his priests were fined 
$10 each for a like “offence.” They have refused to 
pay and will probably go to prison. The Bishop of 
Bayonne was fined $100 for declaring excommunicate 
all those who purchased confiscated Church property. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux is awaiting trial 
for his declaration that unjust laws ought not to be 
obeyed. 


Bureaucracy in France.—The civil service budget in 
France for salaries to the various persons employed by 
the State amounts to $140,000,000 per annum, payable 
to 444,000 functionaries representing one in ninety of 
the whole population. Besides the functionaries France 
employs 36,000 wood and water bailiffs, 3,000 justices of 
the peace, 500 attorneys general, 21 legions of gend- 
armes or police, two regiments of republican guards, and 
from the prison of St. Martin de Ré transports thou- 
sands of criminals to French Guinea and New Caledonia 
every year; yet life and property were never less secure. 
The lawlessness of the country has been lately arraigned 
by M. D. Lesueur in his book, “ Le Droit a la force,” 
which is a plea for every man’s going armed in self 
defense. 


The Protectorate of the East.—The French protec- 
torate over the Christians of the East seems to have 
reached its dying stage. Hitherto the Apostolic Delegate 
at Constantinople has been obliged to treat with the Otto- 
man Government through the intermediary of the French 
Ambassador to Turkey, even in such simple matters as 
seeking an audience with the Sultan. The position was 
an admixture of subjection and protection. Now it 
would appear the Young Turks want to put an end to it. 
M. Constans, French Ambassador to Turkey for fifteen 
years, has been recalled; and the Young Turk party in 
conformity with a suggestion made ten years ago by the 
Emperor of Germany are eager to enter into direct diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican. The breacl of the 


Concordat brought no change in the Vatican’s attitude 
towards the French proteciorate ; but now that C -stanti- 
nople wants a change the interests of the Church in the 
East will have to be considered. 

With no Delegate in Paris to uphold the interests ef 
the Delegate in Constantinople the protectorat: became 





French courts the archives and MSS. belonging to the 





The new Sultan has se:+ am 


a very one-sided affair. 
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envoy to notify the Holy Father of his accession to the | 


throne, and that event may disclose a change of attitude 
on the part of the Vatican. France will no doubt once 
more suggest that Germany is at the bottom of the change, 
but the fact is the blame lies solely at the doors of the 
anti-religious French Government. 


The Fate of Montmartre.—The idea of building a 
basilica dedicated to the Sacred Heart originated in a 
sermon preached by Father de Boylesve, S.J., October 17, 
1870. A copy of the sermon was printed and scattered 
broadcast throughout France. In January, 1872, M. 
3runet, a member of the National Assembly, brought in 
a bill beginning with these words: “ France, wishing to 
rise from misery and regenerate itself, vows herself ab- 
solutely to the Almighty God and His universal Christ.” 
According to the terms of this bill the State was to build 
the church. In March, 1873, the Archbishop of Paris, 
wrote to the Minister of Worship, asking that the build- 
ing be vested in him and his successors forever, and that 
an act to that effect be passed by Parliament. 

In July of that same year Parliament decreed “ The 
construction of a church on the hill of Montmartre, in ac- 
cordance with the request made by the Archbishop of 
Paris in his letter of March 5, is a matter of public 
utility.” The church was built by subscriptions collected 
by the National Vow Society. 

In 1906, in accordance with the Separation Law, the 
building was sequestrated as being portion of the Archi- 
episcopal Mensa of Paris. The late Cardinal Archbishop 
protested in the name of the National Vow Society. The 
Council of State has been called on to decide whether the 
church belonged to the Archbishopric or to the National 
Vow Society. In presenting the case for the Government 
on July 27, Attorney Chardeult insisted that the church 
belonged to the Archbishropic; that the National Vow 
Society had no civil personality before the law; and that 
therefore the sequestration was legal. Judgment was re- 
served. 


The Massacre of Christians.—The Governor of Aleppo, 
Rechid Bey, interviewed by a representative of Le Temps, 
has declared he had no instructions from Abdul Hamid to 
organize a massacre of Christians. “ Was not the Gov- 
ernor of Kerkouk arrested as an emissary of Abdul 
Hamid”? he was asked. 

“According to the instructions I received from Con- 
stantinople, he was implicated in the rebellion of April 13. 
[ arrested him on suspicion and questioned him at the 
time, but having no evidence of guilt I let him go free. 
No doubt the courtmartial at Antioch will be able to trace 
his dealings with the assassins.” 


Corea and Japan.—The Japanese Nichi Nichi, June 8, 
publishes a telegram from Seoul, stating that the ex-Em- 


peror of Corea is plotting to resume imperial power. 
| Prince Ito, the Japanese Resident General, has resigned. 
In the Corean Government all the ministers are nativs, 
and the vice-ministers are Japanese. In Japan there is 
intense feeling that it is an insult to Japan prestige that 
an inferior position should be assigned to men who are 
really ruling the country. 


Italy and Austria.—The Austrian Ambassador te the 
Quirinal, Count de Liitzow, on June 26, formally an- 
nounced to M. Tittoni, Italian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, that Austria-Hungary would take part officially in 
the Exposition to be held in Rome in 1911. In the Aus- 
trial Parliament, Baron Bienerth, the President, declared 
that Austria sought peace with all nations, and would 
labor for the closer union of Germans and Czechs. 


The Earthquake in Provence.—The Pope has sent 
sums of $4,000 to each to the Archbishop of Aix and the 
Bishop of Frejus to assist the sufferers by the recent 
earthquake in the South of France. In the letters ac- 
companying the gift the Holy Father expresses his great 
sorrow that this new affliction should befall one of the 
fairest regions ofe beloved France.” 


Negro Normal School in Kentucky.—Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mrs. Russell Sage and others promised $350,- 
000 towards a normal training school for negroes in con- 
nection with Berea College, Ky., on condition that 
$50,000 be raised by the institution. That sum has now 
been subscribed; a site of 600 acres has been purchased 
in Shelby County, and work on the new building to be 
known as the Lincoln Institute will begin at once. 

The white people of Shelby County have protested 
against putting the school in that region, and similar 
complaints were made in other parts of Kentucky where 
efforts were made by representatives of Berea College 
to secure a site. Eventually, some Louisville real estate 
agents secured the present site without revealing the pur- 
pose for which it was to be used. 


A New England Nun.—In recording the events at Fort 
Ticonderoga on July 6, when President Taft and the 
representatives of the bordering states and of Canada 
commemorated the results of Ethan Allen’s demand for 
the surrender of the Fort: “In the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress,” one subsequent 
incident must not be forgotten. Ethan Allen’s daughter 
Fanny, some years later, became a convert and a Nun 
at Montreal—one of the very first of New England 
birth. Her conversion was the means of bringing into 
the true Faith the famous Barber family, and through 
them the accomplishment of all the wonderful series of 
spiritual triumphs that marked the first quarter of the 
last century in New England and New York. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





. The Shattering of an Ideal 


The fourth centenary of the birth of John Calvin 
occurs on July 10, and as we go to press delegates from 
various parts are sounding his praises in Geneva, in 
much the same strain, we presume, as the eulogies of 
the recent Presbyterian Assemblies in the United States 
of America. It is a curious, yet characteristic instance 
of their logic that they laud the man while repudiating 
his essential note. Calvin is now but “the shade of a 
great name”; many are willing to stand in his shadow 
but few to follow his path. The same body who have 
erected a monument to the murdered Servetus are erect- 
ing one now to Calvin, his murderer. Having abandoned 
his teachings they eulogize the teacher. He may have 
been cruel in deed and abominable in doctrine, but he 
struck a blow at Catholicity; and though he did so with 
the same hand and mind that smote Servetus, the fact 
that he hit the common enemy is sufficient ground of 
laudation for those whose sole religious asset is protest 
against Rome. They so persistently proclaim that “ Cal- 
vin stood for the Sovereignty of God and human liberty,” 
that many have come to believe it. But in support of 
their claim they adduce no facts from his life and works; 
and it is well to examine the facts. 

Born at Noyon, Picardy, in 1509, John Calvin, or 
Cauvin, was brought up in heretical surroundings. His 
mother, a devout Catholic, died while he was yet young; 
his father, a lawyer, was a partizan of de Hengest, 
Bishop of Noyon, who was suspected of fostering heresy. 
A Protestant member of the de Hengest family sent John 
with his own children to the University of Paris in 1523. 
As his teachers and associates were mostly Protestants, 
and his own family had been long affected with heresy— 
his father and brother died under excommunication— 
Calvin’s “ sudden conversion ” in 1529 is a figment. He 
had openly declared for the Reformation in 1527, and 
was preaching it at Bourges in 1528. In 1535, when 
Francis I was handling “reformers” with severity, 
Calvin wrote him a letter that foreshadowed his future 
doctrine and mode of action. It was no plea for toler- 
ation; quite the contrary. It was a protest, not against 
persecution, but against the King’s application of it. 
Popery was false, Calvin’s version the only true re- 
ligion; therefore, Francis should adopt the latter and 
persecute and utterly destroy the former. Instead of 
softening with age this principle grew and hardened in 
Calvin’s mind till he applied it relentlessly to Protestant 
dissenters. It slew many besides Servetus. 

From the letter grew the “ Institutes.” Calvin moved 
to Geneva, of which the bishopric had been like that of 
Noyon, the fief of a noble family, and where also the 
resulting scandals prepared the field for Protestantism. 
His influence soon became absolute. There was little in 





cold-blooded physically and figuratively, indifferent to 
wealth, he was free from the moral weaknesses of his 
brother “ Reformers.” When he needed a nurse, he 
commissioned a deputy to select for him a capable wife. 
Learned, logical, laborious, master of good Latin and 
pure French, he was qualified to put Protestantism on 
as intellectual a basis as its diversities allowed; and this 
he effected in his “ Institutes,” the book that made Prot- 
estantism for the moment, and unmade it for all time. 
Intolerant as he was logical, he necessarily condemned 
all opponents to hell and exterminated on earth those 
of them he could reach. He must be conceded the 
courage of his convictions. Calvin never shrank from 
consequences. 

On his return to Geneva in 1541 from temporary 
exile, the civil magistrate was nominally supreme, but 
Calvin’s word was law, and until his death he was 
despot of this modern Sparta. His “ Institutes’ were 
decreed “a holy doctrine which no man might speak 
against,” and those who did were promptly fined, im- 
prisoned, tortured, beheaded or burned. A regular system 
of espionage was established to conserve the “ holy doc- 
trine.” At the recent Southern Assembly in Savannah, 
ministers who were loud-mouthed on “ the corruptions 
of Rome” and unlimited in their praise of Calvin, ex- 
cused the execution of Servetus as a solitary instance 
which he was unable to prevent. The reverse is the 
fact. When Servetus wrote against the “ Institutes,” 
Calvin said: “If he comes hither, I will never let him 
quit the place alive.” So set was he on punishing his 
enemy, that he had him delated before the Dominican 
Inquisitor at Lyons, and sent Servetus’ heretical works 
to this Catholic official. What a picture it would make— 
Calvin hauling a heretic before the horrible Inquisition 
and demanding an “ auto-da-fé”! When Servetus did 
reach Geneva Calvin had him arrested, preferred the 
charges himself, overawed the judges, who were inclined 
to mercy, and was present at his burning. 

But this was no solitary instance. Within five years, 
in that little city of 15,000 people, while Calvin’s power 
was supreme, there were fifty-eight sentences of death 
for heresy, seventy-six of exile, fines and committals to 
prison without number. Servetus’ execution was not an 
exception but a type. The following year Calvin trans- 
lated into French Beza’s defence of and insistence on the 
“ persecution of heretics’; and all who controverted the 
“holy doctrine’ were heretics. 

What then, is this “holy doctrine” which has been 
accepted as the essence of Protestantism and which many 
who reject it identify with Christianity? It is contained 
in or flows from Calvin’s master-thought, Predestination 
Absolute. God is supreme and therefore there is no free 
will outside of Him; hence creatures have no freedom, 
except from physical compulsion. God does not by 
brute force compel man to act, but he determines irre- 
sistibly all we do, whether good or evil. If man were 
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a free cause God would cease to be the First Cause; 
hence He has decreed an absolute order, physical, moral, 
religious, never to be modified by act of ours. “ Man 
by the righteous impulsion of God does that. which is 
unlawful,“ and “man falls, the Providence of God so 
ordaining ” (Inst. IV, 18, 2; III, 23, 8). Later, to meet 
Scriptural objections, he distinguished two wills in the 
Divine Nature, one public and apparent, commanding 
good and forbidding evil, the other secret and real, 
predetermining that Adam and all the reprobate should 
fall into sin and perish. Thus did Calvin make God 
not only a cruel despot but a double-dealing hypocrite. 
This is the man whom Presbyterian assemblies have been 
lauding as the grand defender of the Sovereignty of 
God; this the system from which human liberty has 
sprung! 

When the injustice of such cruel mystery was objected 
to him, he replied: “ Some men are devoted from the 
womb to certain death that God’s name may be glorified 
in their destruction. I confess it is an awful 
decree” (horribile decretum) ; but it was an “ unsearch- 
able mystery ” and it was impiety to question it. Adam’s 
sin, though Adam could not help it, brought him and 
his descendants to “ total depravity.” “ Justifying faith ” 
saves the elect: being predestined they cannot miss it 
and, once they have it, they cannot lose it. All others 
are “reprobate”; they may be baptized, leading ob- 
jectively saintly lives and doing the best they know, 
but their godliness is apparent, not real; not having re- 
ceived “the faith that justifies,” they are predestined to 
destruction, and they cannot help it. The Catholic doc- 
trine, that man’s will is free, that God gives to all suffi- 
cient grace for salvation, that intention and free consent 
determine the quality of an act and that involuntary de- 
sires are not sinful, are all false and damnable! “ We, 
on the contrary,” he replies to St. Augustine, “ deem it to 
be sin whenever a man feels any desires forbidden by 
<livine law; and we assert the depravity which produces 
them to be sin.” Yet such desires in the elect, who are no 
longer “ depraved,” are lawful, and what is wrong for 
the sinner is right for the saint. But the righteousness 
is not his own, it is imputed to him; it comes at the 
moment of “ conversion” and good works have nothing 
to do with it. Moreover, since the “converted” is 
henceforth justified no further grace is needed, and the 
sacraments (except Baptism and the Eucharist which are 
merely symbols and not productive of grace), the Mass 
and other Catholic channels of grace, are superfluous, 
superstitious and idolatrous. 

On such foundations did Calvin establish “ the Sover- 
eignty of God and human liberty ”"—for the elect. Such 
sovereignty could scarcely prove acceptable to the 
“ reprobates,” who were the vast majority; we shall see 
that even on “the elect” its hold was weak, and that 
Calvin as a pillar of liberty. is a myth. 

MIcHaeEL Kenny, S.J. 
(To be concluded.) 





A British Proconsul 


On the recent occasion of the departure of Sir William 
McGregor, M.D., Governor of Newfoundland, for 
Queensland, where he has been appointed Governor, the 
address presented to him by the Premier of Newfound- 
land, Sir Edward Morris, the Mayor of St. John’s, Hon. 
M. P. Gibbs, and some two thousand other prominent 
Newfoundlanders, and His Excellency’s reply were both 


‘unusual in that they dealt in facts more than in compli- 


ments. And no wonder, for Sir William’s achievements 
are unusual even for a British proconsul. In the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen he won the degrees of M.D. and 
LL.D., and subsequently received an honorary D.Sc. 
from Cambridge, and an honorary LL.D. from Edin- 
burgh. His scientific attainments have made him a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Societies of England, 
Scotland and Berlin, and of the Royal Anthropological 
Society of Italy. Beginning the practice of the medical 
profession in Glasgow and Aberdeen, he became in 1873 
Assistant Government Medical Officer in the Seychelles 
Islands, in 1874 surgeon at the Civil Hospital, Port 
Louis, Mauritius, and in 1875 Chief Medical Officer in 
the Fiji Islands. After that he was chosen for his ad- 
ministrative ability Acting High Commissioner and 
Consul General for the Western Pacific, and then Ad- 
ministrator of British New Guinea, where, on September 
4, 1888, he declared Queen Victoria’s sovereignty over this 
new procession, of which he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1895. He was Governor of Lagos from 
1899 to 1904, when he became Governor of Newfound- 
land. 

The farewell address commemorates His Excellency’s 
zeal and activity in visiting the different parts of the 
Island Colony. His valuable work in connection with 
defining the boundaries of Labrador, a work performed 
at no small sacrifice of his own personal comfort, and 
the report published by him on that region reflect the 
highest credit on him, both as a worker and a scientist, 
and will remain a monument of great value to the Colony 
and to his successors. His report on the trade and com- 
merce of Newfoundland shows him to be a thorough 
student of the subject, both from an historical and an 
economic standpoint. His unflagging industry and re- 
markable versatility have made this report a record for 
all time. The abnormal death rate of Newfoundland in 
late years, owing to the ravages of consumption, enlisted 
His Excellency’s sympathy and practical aid in promoting 
combative measures against the Great White Plague. His 
knowledge as a physician and a scientist and his presence 
and addresses at the meetings have materially helped the 
members of the anti-Tuberculosis Society in their efforts 
to mitigate the havoc wrought by this disease. All the 
educational institutions of Newfoundland have borne wit- 
ness to his interest in their work and to his many acts 
of kindness. 
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The Governor in his reply touched in a very practical 
manner on all the points of the address. He began by 
saying that, being a Scotchman, he was more inclined to 
suppress than to exaggerate his feelings. “It may be,” 
he added, “that as you state in this address, ! am about 
to proceed to a more genial clime than Newfoundland, 
but I must say this much for the climate of this country, 
that I owe it more than I owe to any other I have ever 
lived in, except perhaps, to that in which I was born. I 
came here worn out by more than thirty years of un- 
usually arduous service in the tropics, fifteen years of 
which were spent in the most unhealthy portions of the 
Empire; and here I have never had a single attack or re- 
turn of fever, and am in far better health than when I 
arrived here five years ago. A debt of gratitude is there- 
fore due from me to Newfoundland; and I feel con- 
vinced that your efforts in favor of public health will 
eventually make this dominion fit to rank with those in 
the South Seas, as far as regards a healthy and vigorous 
population. 

“In this address you remind me of Labrador. I re- 
gret that my report of my last visit to that coast will 
not be published before I leave the Colony. Labrador 
has not received from you, nor from me, all the attention 
we owe it. The Labrador question is by far the most 
important one in the immediate future of this Colony; 
and it is with deep and sincere regret that I retire from 
this Government without having been able to give more 
time and study to it. My two reports on Labrador will 
be bound together for your perusal, and I earnestly in- 
vite your attention to your great possession there; and I 
confide to you the rights of the aboriginal Esquimaux, 
which it is your duty to preserve for them. 

“T relinquish also with reluctance cooperation in the 
campaign you are taking up against that arch-enemy, 
Tuberculosis. Earnest men are taking it in hand; and 
with patience and perseverance they are certain to suc- 
ceed. It is a great comfort to see that the people of this 
country begin to realize so fully the fact that its future 
depends very largely on education.” 

Sir William McGregor’s next remarks on this question 
deserve special attention, since they point to a crying evil 
which our supposedly up-to-date pedagogues are slower 
than the Newfoundlanders to recognize and combat. His 
Excellency went on to say: 

“T have tested a number of schools, and have found 
the children bright, keen, and intelligent. They would, 
however, learn more if they were allowed to learn less; 
that is, if they covered less ground, and cultivated it more 
thoroughly. Tasks thoroughly well done at school have 
much to do with forming character, especially with the 
part of man’s mind that directs and requires good and 
honest work in whatever one has to do. Here, as else- 
where, the children should have more consideration; the 
examinations less. But you are making progress in that 
direction.” 


‘.. BD. 








Bishop Grafton’s Orders Again 


We print in another column a letter of the Rt. Rev. 
Charles C. Grafton, the Episcopalian Bishop of Fond 
du Lac, in reply to the article in AMERICA of June 5th, 
“ Bishop Grafton’s Vain Plea For His Orders.” Therein 
is was shown conclusively that the presence of marvelous 
spiritual vitality among Anglicans could not be advanced 
as a proof of the existence of Sacraments or of a 
priesthood in the Anglican Church. We were well aware 
that Episcopalians had often appealed to this argument 
as confirmatory of other arguments, while some there 
were who urged it as having even an independent 
value. We felt justified in putting the Bishop of Fond 
du Lac in the latter class, because in his pamphlet, 
“A Correspondence,” he advances the argument as “a 
demonstration of the efficacy of our Sacraments,” and 
declares “It (i. e., the spiritual vitality of the Anglican 
Church) proves our case,” where there is no mention 
or suggestion whatever of corroborative or confirm- 
atory evidence, but of independent and absolutely con- 
clusive proof. That this is the obvious meaning of the 
proof as presented, is made clear by the letter of en- 
dorsement it receives from a fellow-churchman of the 
Bishop, who cites the argument with approval, adding: 
“This is precisely the ultimate ground for the validity 
of any orders—the fact that they beget spiritual life.” 
This interpretation of the value the Bishop would 
claim for the argument is reinforced by his pamphlet, 
“A Rejoinder,” wherein he asserts “there are two 
lines of evidence by which they (Anglican orders) are 
supported, the historical and that of their results.” Here 
there can be no doubt whatever that both these argu- 
ments are treated as of independent value and inde- 
pendently conclusive as two lines of evidence which point 
to the same result. But his present position, that this 
argument was only corroborative, does not answer the 
rebuttal or deprive it of its force. 

The Bishop is now keen to see that the real proof for 
the validity of Anglican orders must be sought else- 
where; in his letter he refers to his book, “ Christian 
and Catholic,” briefly summing up the argument from 
its pages. We are thankful that we have, and in the 
Bishop’s own words at that, not only a primary, but the 
primary argument used by the defenders of Anglican 
Orders. 

All the bishops of the Anglican or Established Church 
trace their orders to Archbishop Laud. Now Archbishop 
Laud, Anglicans claim, was a real Bishop and duly con- 
secrated; for the Bishops who consecrated him used 
the proper form and had the proper intention, and there- 
fore the Anglican Church has received from him the 
legacy of a true priesthood. This argument is the 
Bishop’s last resort. Let us see if it avail him more 
than the former. 

The question of the validity of Archbishop Laud’s 
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consecration as Bishop may be waived. For even 
granting that he was consecrated bishop in the full mean- 
ing of the term as expressed in the ancient liturgies, 
unless he and the bishops who succeeded him used the 
form and had the intention necessary for the validity of 
the Sacrament of Orders, the priesthood was not con- 
ferred. We may, therefore, pass over for the nonce 
the historical questions involved in Laud’s consecration 
and confine ourselves'to the liturgical argument, that is, 
the argument based on the rite used in the Church of 
England. If this rite is insufficient, if it did not pre- 
serve all the essentials of the Sacrament which Christ 
instituted, then there is no Apostolic Succession of the 
Catholic ministry among Anglicans. 

We may here remark that the Sacraments have sev- 
erally been instituted by Christ with some special or 
definite object in view. This special or definite object 
is always expressed clearly in the sacramental rite which 
varies with the Sacrament and embraces two elements, 
the matter which is indefinite, and the form which not 
only removes the indefiniteness of the matter but differ- 
entiates one Sacrament from all the others. The matter 
and form by which a Sacrament is conferred are of such 
absolute necessity that any radical or substantial change 
invalidates the Sacrament. If in the administration of 
the Sacrament of Baptism, for example, the one pouring 
the water (the matter) were to use the words (the form), 
“I impart to thee the Holy Ghost,” instead of “ I baptize 
thee, in the Name of the Father, etc.,” there would be 
no baptism. And so for any like change of the essen- 
tial form used in conferring the other Sacraments. The 
reason of this is because God alone can make a sign or a 
rite effective of grace and therefore no one is at liberty 
to change substantially, whether by addition or omission 
or substitution, the form which Christ Himself, the 
Author of the Sacraments, left with His Church. Apply- 
ing this, now, to the matter in hand, it is to be noted that 
in all the liturgies in use in the Church from time im- 
memorial, the Order, or else the power to be conferred, 
is expressly mentioned in the formulary of ordination 
itself. So it is in the Roman Rite which had obtained 
in England for nearly a thousand years. But in the 
year 1550 was introduced a new rite, the Edwardine 
Ordinal, from which every word or idea implying a 
sacrifice and oblation was carefully excluded. Thus, in 
the ordination of priests according to the old Pontifical 
were the words: “ To celebrate Mass and consecrate the 
body and blood of Christ that they may know that 
in this sacrament they receive the grace of consecrating 

and may acknowledge that they have received 
the power of offering pleasing sacrifices, since to them 
pertains the office of consecrating the Sacrament of Our 
Lord’s body and blood upon the altar of God. 
In this appears the excellency of the priestly office, by 
which the passion of Christ is daily celebrated upon the 
altar.” All these expressions are cut out from the Ed- 
wardine rite, and nothing equivalent has been inserted. 








To get at the meaning of all these changes it is well 
to bear in mind that the Ordinal was composed by 
Cranmer and the other reformers for the appointment 
of ministers suitable to carry out the services designed in 
the book of Common Prayer. “In this latter book,” 
says Gasquet, “the sacrifice of the Mass was rejected 
for a new ceremonial based upon the Lutheran liturgies 
of Germany. . . . In the English Communion 
Service, every care was taken by Cranmer and the other 
compilers to make it absolutely clear that the sacrificial 
character of the old service had been changed into a 
memory of prayer and praise, and all mention of obla- 
tion and sacrifice was carefully removed.” 

I wonder if Bishop Grafton is aware that this hos- 
tility among English churchmen to any word that might 
be interpreted as having a sacrificial meaning was se 
pronounced at that time and afterwards that the words 
“to accept an alms and oblation” in the prayer of 
supplication preparatory to Holy Communion found in 
the Book of Common Prayer to-day—though they could 
not be reasonably understood as referring to aught save 
the offerings and “devotions” of the people—did not 
gain admittance into the Prayer Book until 1661. True 
it is that in 1662 a defining clause was added to the 
ordination forms: “ Receive the Holy Ghost for the 
office and work of a priest in the House of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands. 

Take the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
Bishop,” etc.; but whatever may have been the purpose 
of these additions, it is evident that as a whole century 
had elapsed since the introduction of the Edwardine 
Ordinal these could have no bearing on the question of 
Anglican Orders. There were no regularly ordained 
bishops left in England to ordain priests or bishops 
validly. And of what value would be Laud’s consecra- 
tion of Anglican ministers, even were he truly conse- 
crated, when he was obliged in ordaining to follow this 
invalid formulary ? 

In the light of these facts, made clear from a com- 
parison of the Edwardine Ordinal with the liturgies in 
use in the Church, and confirmed by the object the re- 
formers had in view in revising the Communion Service 
of the Book of Common Prayer it is incontrovertible 
that the essential form of the rite of Ordination under- 
went an essential change. On this ground alone Angli- 
can Orders would be invalid. How, then, unless he has 
examined the question superficially can Bishop Grafton 
boldly say: “As to form, any one who will read our 
Ordinal will see that the Sacerdotium” (the sacrificing 
power of the priest) “runs through it all”? To what 
Ordinal does he refer? In the Ordinal of 1662, the 
words priest and bishop were restored, but that will not 
help him, for apart from the Erastian meaning given 
to these terms, it goes without saying that if ordi- 
nations were conducted for over one hundred years ac- 
cording to a defective formulary, no later improvement 
could avail in restoring a lapsed priesthood, for the 
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consecrators themselves would eventually become neither 
true priests nor true bishops. 

If the form of the Edwardine Ordinal is substantially 
defective, the absence of proper intention, nay, the actual 
presence of a positive intention not to ordain, not to 
consecrate, will also supply an argument equally de- 
structive of Anglican claims. That an intention is of 
absolute necessity in the minister of a sacrament is ad- 
mitted by all, otherwise a priest, for example, who in the 
presence of bread and wine should read the sacramental 
words in St. Matthew’s Gospel, with no sacrificial in- 
tention, would really consecrate the Body and the Blood 
of the Lord. What was the intention of the Edwardine 
and Elizabethan reformers—as far as facts or acts will 
disclose it—and especially of the men who drew up the 
“ Order of Communion ” and the “ Form and manner of 
Ordering Priests?” 

No one familiar at all with the history of the times 
can have any doubt about the intention of these men. 
They revised the Book of Common Prayer and they 
revised the Ordinal. The object in both was the same. 
The Mass was changed into a Communion Service, and 
the altar, no longer necessary, became a Communion 
table. They went on mending until they got what they 
intended. Procter, the Protestant Vicar of Witton, says: 
“In the book of 1549, the Communion Service had been 
so constructed as to be consistent with the belief of a real, 
and perhaps of a substantial and corporal presence. But 
the alterations in 1552 were such as to authorize and 
foster the belief that the consecrated elements had no 
new virtues imparted to them, and that Christ was present 
in the Eucharist in no other manner than as He is ever 
present to the prayers of the faithful.” All that we 
have said is admirably summed up by the Protestant 
historian Green in his History of England. 

“ A crowning defiance was given to the doctrine of the 
Mass by an order to demolish the stone altars and re- 
place them by wooden tables, which were stationed for 
the most part in the middle of the church. In 1552, 
a revised Prayer Book was issued, and every change 
made in it leaned directly toward the extreme Protest- 
antism which was at this time finding a home at Geneva. 
On the cardinal point of difference, the question of the 
Sacrament, the new formularies broke away not only 
from the doctrine of Rome, but from that of Luther, 
and embodied the anti-sacramentarian tenets of Zwingli 
and Calvin. Forty-two articles were introduced; and 
though since reduced by omissions to thirty-nine, these 
have remained to this day the formal standard of doc- 
trine in the English Church. Like the Prayer Book 
they were mainly the work of Cranmer and 
they marked the adhesion of England to the Protestant 
movement on the Continent. Even the Episcopal mode 
of government, which still connected the English Church 
with the old Catholic Communion, was reduced to a form; 

in Cranmer’s mind the spiritual powers of the bishops 
were drawn simply from the King’s commission as their 








temporal jurisdiction was exercised in the King’s name. 
They were reduced, therefore, to the position of royal 
officers, and called to hold their offices simply at the 
royal pleasure.” 

In the sixteenth century, most of the Protestant re- 
formers on the Continent, held the doctrine of a priest- 
hood endowed with mystical powers to be superstitious, 
and rejected Holy Orders from among the number 
of the sacraments. This view was certainly shared by 
Cranmer, Ridley and others who had charge of the 
ecclesiastical alterations in the reign of Edward VI. 
Here is a sample of Cranmer’s teaching: “In the New 
Testament he who is appointed bishop or priest does not, 
according to Holy Scripture, need any consecration, but 
election or institution is sufficient.” Ridley condemned 
the Catholic teaching concerning the Sacrifice of the 
Mass as blasphemous; and to prove the sincerity of his 
belief and to destroy the idea of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass he became the most active of the reformers in 
pulling down altars and setting up tables in their stead. 
Hooper, appointed bishop in 1551, who hesitated to 
accept Episcopal consecration because he considered the 
mere wearing of vestments idolatrous, speaks with con- 
sistency of the Mass as a “ horrible idol.” According to 
Ferrar, Bishop of St. David’s, the Catholic teaching on 
the Mass is “the doctrine of Anti-Christ.” The same 
views were likewise held by Holbeach of Lincoln, and 
Goodrich. Richard Cox, afterward Bishop of Ely, said 
that “the only oblation of Christ in the Mass consisted 
in prayer, praise and thanksgiving,” and, in regard to 
the priesthood, that “in Holy Scripture there is no con- 
secration of bishops and priests, but only an institution 
to the office of priest by imposition of hands.” 

Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, thanks God that he has 
“ destroyed the Sacrifice of the Mass,” and he speaks of 
Catholic ordination as “filthy greasing” and sacred 
orders according to the Catholic rite as “ stinking 
orders.” 

These are the men, Cranmer, Ridley, Pilkington, 
Goodrich, Cox, Holbeach, who were given the commis- 
sion in Edward VI’s time to revise and reconstruct ac- 
cording to the new ideas the Book of Common Prayer 
and the venerable ordination rite that had been used in 
England time out of mind and was still in use when 
Henry VIII began his assaults on the ancient religion. 
We get at their intention by the object they had in 
drawing up the Ordinal, and whatever that object was, it 
was not that of ordaining a true priest for a true priest- 
hood. 

With these facts staring him in the face, if indeed 
he has ever looked at them, how, with any respect for the 
verities, can the Bishop of Fond du Lac maintain that 
because “it is explicitly declared in the preface to our 
Ordinal that the ancient orders were to be continued, 
they were to be the same kind of orders that there were 
in pre-Reformation times”? The facts brought forward. 
emphatically disprove this assertion. 
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The Anglican Church continued to use the names of 
bishops and priests, but they could possess no power 
beyond those of other men, but only “ authority in the 
congregation” to preach, to teach, and to preside over 
services and ceremonies. “ They kept the names,” says 
Gasquet, “ because it really was a point of law, since 
many existing legal forms required it; and even for 
emoluments and benefices it was necessary to conform 
to the law of the land.” The priesthood was thus re- 
duced to the state described in the heretical propositions 
condemned by the Council of Trent, namely: “ That in 
the New Testament there is not a visible and eternal 
priesthood, nor any spiritual power, either to consecrate 
or offer the Body and Blood of Our Lord, or to absolve 
from sins in the sight of God, but only an office and 
ministry of preaching.” Even though the Anglican 
rite contains the words, “ whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven, etc.,” and “be thou a faithful dis- 
penser of the Word of God and of His Holy Sacra- 
ments,” the imparting of power to forgive sins is not 
the power by which one is ordained a priest, but a power 
supplementary to it; nor is a dispenser of the sacraments 
a priest, because a dispenser is not a consecrator of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. Moreover, the only sacra- 
ments admitted by the English reformers were, as the 
Twenty-fifth Article declares, “ Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord.” 

By this and similar arguments has the Anglican claim 
to valid orders been shattered over and over again by 
Gasquet, Brandi, Sydney Smith, Breen, by the Catholic 
hierarchy of England in their joint letter on the subject, 
and above all by Leo XIII in his Encyclical. 

By what process then does the Bishop “ know with a 
divine certainty” that his orders “are true and can- 
not be denied without grave sin”? The slur on the 
sanctity “of Manning, Newman and other converts to 
Rome,” is unworthy of notice. The Bishop says: “I 
am very thankful your Pope did not acknowledge our 
Orders.” “ Had he declared the validity of our Orders, 
the greatest barrier, perhaps, which keeps us from unit- 
ing with Rome, would have been taken away.” It is a 
sorry sight to behold a Christian bishop rejoicing in 
an act which seems to him destructive of Christian 
unity. We are told that “quite a number of Roman 
Catholic theologians and divines have upon this evidence 
admitted the validity of Anglican ordination.” Since 
they are so numerous it would have been easy to give 
the names of a few with proper references to facilitate 
inspection. Certainly no one as far as we know has done 





so with the full evidence of the facts before him, and if | 


he has, so much the worse for him. “ The theologian ” 
that settles disputes forever for the true Christian is the 
Church, and the Church has settled this dispute. Roma 
locuta est, causa finita est. 

In conclusion, it is of supreme moment in this matter 
to remember that Orders or no Orders, the Episcopalian 
body by whatsoever name it may be known, Anglican 








Church, High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, Es- 
tablished Church, Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America, is schismatical and heretical. Even were 
Anglican Orders valid, that will not save the Bishop 
of Fond du Lac from the taint of heresy and schism. 
Why then should he spend his time proving to others 
he is a real priest and a real bishop, when if this be 
the case his condemnation will be on that account all the 
greater? 

St. Augustine’s scathing denunciation of Bishop 
Petilianus, “the most eminent theologian among the 
Donatist divines,” was referred to in our former article. 
The text, not in Luke 6. 44, but in Matthew 7. 16, “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” vainly appealed to by 
his Lordship to sustain the “corroborative” argument, 
bears with cogency in the false position he has assumed 
as a bishop of Christ’s Church. 

“If you should ask of me by what fruits we know 
you to be ravening wolves, I bring against you the 
charge of Schism, which you will deny, but which I 
will straightway go on to prove; for as a matter of fact, 
you do not communicate with all the nations of the 
earth, nor with those churches which were founded by 
the labor of the Apostles.” E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


The Massacres at Adana 


Private advices from Catholic missionaries at Adana 
throw additional light on this sombre page of contem- 
porary history. There have been two series of massacres 
at Adana: the first from April 14 to 16, a pitched battle 
between Turks and Armenians; the latter, having armed 
themselves ever since the Turkish Constitution was 
passed last year, put up a brave fight. After a respite, 
during which first aid to the wounded was being or- 
ganized, the shooting was resumed on Sunday evening, 
April 25, and fire destroyed the Armenian quarter. Ac- 
cording to one of the French officers who had witnessed 
the horrors of the Boxer revolution in China, the 
atrocities perpetrated at Adana were worse than anything 
he had seen among the Boxers. 

The Jesuits occupied in the heart of the Armenian 
quarter a residence and a college, with five priests, one 
lay brother, four Marist brothers as teachers, and four 
hundred pupils. The twenty-five Sisters of St. Joseph 
had five hundred pupils, an orphanage and a dispensary. 
Their boarding school, being on the outside limit of the 
Armenian quarter, was longer preserved from the flames. 

After the second series of massacres a French naval 
officer, second in command of the Victor Hugo, es- 
tablished his headquarters during two days and nights in 
the convent, in order to save what he could, and in point 
of fact, though the house was burned, no life was lost. 
It was French men-of-war’s men who transported the 
hospital stores prepared by the medical faculty of 
Beirut, where the chancellor and some of the professors 
are Jesuits. Pending the arrival of a clinical director 
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from that Faculty, the Victor Hugo sent one of its 
surgeons to the hospital now reorganized by the Sisters 
and a carpenter for the woodwork. The French Gov- 
ernment is reported to have sent forty thousand francs. 
God only knows how long this kind encouragement of 
Catholic missions will last, but it is assuredly very wel- 
come and very gratifying to the French missionaries. 

During the carnage and the conflagration the mis- 
sionaries had recourse to the Sacred Heart, whom the 
five thousand refugees at St. Paul’s College and the 
other two thousand at the convent of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph invoked fervently, although most of them had 
never heard of the Sacred Heart before, since out of 
some thirty-five thousand Christians in Adana only fif- 
teen hundred are Catholics. One of the Sisters writes 
that, while the smoke was stifling and sparks were fall- 
ing upon them, and rifle balls were whizzing, Protestants 
as well as Catholics recited the Rosary or, placing their 
arms in the form of a cross, repeated unceasingly: 
“Jesus, Mary, Joseph, save us! Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
have mercy on us! Sacred Heart of Jesus, I trust in 
thee!” Although Father Sabatier was struck by a bullet 
as he went up on the terrace to ascertain the progress of 
the conflagration, he affirmed that the Sacred Heart 
would save them. However, the Mother Superior had 
prepared for the worst, and when the marauders were 
heard approaching, she gathered her community about 
her, close to the front door, in order that, should the 
murderers seek to kill the refugees, they would have to 
begin by killing the nuns. 

Meanwhile at St. Paul’s College Father Tabet gave the 
general absolution and then ordered that the printed slip 
containing the words, “ Sacred Heart of Jesus, I trust 
in Thee,” be pasted all over the house. One hour after 
this was done quiet was restored. 

On the second day of the massacres forty or fifty 
wounded took refuge with the Jesuit Fathers. A Marist 
brother found an old man whose head was covered with 
knife-wounds, and whose legs were broken by clubbing 
the knees, then a twelve-year-old girl with her breast 
pierced right through, elsewhere two children, one with 
his skull cloven with an axe, another whose left arm, 
broken in three places and hacked by a cutlass, had to 
be amputated. After the amputation the little lad smiled 
upon his mother and caressed her with the other hand. 

The Sisters nurse one hundred and twenty patients 
each day at the dispensary. They have to sew up scalp 
wounds, to cut off fingers, arms and legs. They are 
called to the School of Technology, transformed into a 
hospital, and immediately organize an ambulance in the 
Armenian quarter, not far from the Jesuit College. Two 
Sisters, accompanied by two members of the St. Vincent 
de Paul conference, beg for help from door to door, a 
very thankless task where everybody is threatened with 
starvation, and yet even the Mussulmans untie their 
handkerchief hoards and bestow a small alms. 

On April 25, when hostilities were resumed, many 





Armenians took refuge with the Sisters. Some of them 
were shot down at the very door of the convent. The 
Sisters were preparing for death. During the night the 
flames reached the new market quarter; two hundred 
houses were burning at one time. A Marist brother ran 
to an Armenian church greatly threatened by the ad- 
vancing fire and invited those who had taken refuge 
there to come to the Jesuit residence. On their way 
thither several of them were shot by Turks. The am- 
bulance being threatened by the fire, the wounded had to 
be carried or helped across the street to the priests’ resi- 
dence amid a shower of bullets. The Marist brothers car- 
ried the wounded ; while the Sisters were helping them the 
refugees clung in terror to their skirts, aprons and veils. 

On April 26, the college itself had to be abandoned, the 
wounded being taken to the convent and the other 
refugees to the Konak or Government House. This 
was their salvation. That night the college was burned 
down, and the same fate befell the convent boarding 
school on May 1. Both the Fathers and the Sisters 
narrowly escaped being burnt to death. 

Now that the worst is over, the Catholic missionaries, 
with the assistance of Father Cattin, chancellor of the 
Medical Faculty of Beirut, and of the Victor Hugo’s 
commander, have leased a place at Adana and have or- 
ganized a hospital in a part of the Sisters’ convent left 
standing. They strive to allay the terrible distress of 
the ten thousand Armenians huddled together, under the 
scorching sun, in two camps Northwest of the town. 
Fever and other epidemics carry off each day some thirty 
victims, whose rations for a time were only half a pound 
of bread for each person. 

In spite of the help sent from France, the missionaries 
are saddened by the sight of poor schismatics being won 
over to Protestantism by the gold which is pouring in 
from England, America and Germany. The distress of 
the victims will continue even after the famine and dis- 
ease have disappeared, for the destruction of all local 
resources is complete. The Catholic Armenian Bishop of 
Adana, Mgr. Terzian, has lost everything. His large 
farm buildings, the only sustenance of his community, 
are burnt down; 160 persons were killed there, the 
corpses being thrown into wells. Consequently, the 
Jesuit Fathers will be appealed to on all sides. Contri- 
butions for the Armenian victims should be addressed 
to M. l’abbé Mazoyer, Procurator of the Syrian and 
Armenian Missions, 17 Rue de la République, Lyon, 
France. L. D. 





Australia aims at forming a citizen army of 250,000 
National guards. The Deakin Cabinet in undertaking 
this task considers it needs expert advice, and it is ru- 
mored that Lord Kitchener has been asked to lend his 
aid. Lord Kitchener has relinquished his Indian com- 
mand, and after a slight rest he may be induced to con- 
sider the proposition. Owing to the precarious condition 








of the Deakin Cabinet, the plan may have to be postponed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Pageant and “ Continuity ” 


LONDON, JUNE 19, 1909. 

The Fulham Church Pageant closes to-day. As a 
picturesque show it has been a great success, notwith- 
standing that in the first few days the wind and rain 
made the conditions trying for an open air performance. 
It has called forth much criticism and controversy. Its 
most useful result has been to set people thinking about 
past and present in a way that its promoters never 
anticipated. 

For three years “ Pageantry” has been a feature of 
English life. It is worth noting as a healthy artistic 
development. The theatres are more and more given up 
to wretched productions known as “ Musical Comedies,” 
which may be “ musical,” but have no right to be called 
“ comedies.” The more serious plays are suggestive prob- 
lem dramas. The whole atmosphere of the stage, with a 
few exceptions, has become unhealthy and _inartistic. 
But in the “ Pageants’ a new kind of drama is coming 
into existence—a national drama that is an artistic re- 
production of the past, a drama that presents beautiful 
pictures to the eye, and revives the memory of great 
national traditions. A remarkable feature of all these 
performances is the absence of the professional actor. 
The performers are nearly all volunteers, and the stage 
decorations and costumes are to a great extent produced 
by voluntary workers, artists who work for art’s sake. 
The preparation of a pageant gives to thousands an ab- 
sorbing occupation for the leisure hours of many months, 
and makes the study of history something different from 
the mere casual reading of a text book. 

Usually a pageant is planned to set forth the story of 
some locality. Thus this year at Colchester, in the park 
that surrounds the old castle, the citizens are enacting 
scenes from the story of the city, some of which took 
place on the very ground that forms the scene of the 
open air drama. Boadicea calls the Britons to arms 
against their conquerors—St. Helena gives her hand to 
the Roman governor—the Saxons land from their long 
dragon ships—the city welcomes one of the Plantagenets 
—the cavaliers, Lucas and De Lisle, defend the castle 
against Cromwell, and condemned as rebels they go gaily 
to their death. A local committee has provided a guar- 
antee fund for expenses; the direct profits go to local 
charities, but there is an indirect gain to the town, for 
a successful pageant brings thousands of visitors. 

The Church Pageant presented during the last fort- 
night at Fulham had a more ambitious purpose than these 
local performances. Dr. Ingram, the Anglican Bishop of 
London, and his friends of the High Church party, de- 
signed it as an assertion of their claim to be the heirs 
and living representatives of the historic Catholic Church 
in England. The Archbishop of Canterbury wished it 
success in a letter in which he wrote: “To me it seems 
quite clear that the pageants of the last few years have 
been effective to a marked degree in teaching average 
men and women the history of their own country. If 
this has been true of pageants generally, it is, I think, 
certain that the Church of England ought to take like 
means of bringing home to everybody our wonderful and 
Divinely-guided story.” 

The organization of the Pageant was placed in the ex- 
perienced hands of Mr. Frank Lascelles. He it was who 
organized the Oxford Historical Pageant and the great 








commemorative display of the story of Canada on the 
Plains of Abraham. He divided the performance into 
two parts, one for the afternoon, the other for the even- 
ing. The stage was the lawn of Fulham Palace, the 
home of the Bishops of London for 1300 years. The 
scenery was supplied by the old building and its sur- 
rounding plantations. There was ample room for mass- 
ing 4,000 performers in the closing tableau. Each of 
the nineteen scenes was allotted to a parish or group of 
parishes in or near London, but no less than thirteen 
scenes belonged to the pre-Reformation period. The 
foundation of Iona by St. Columba, the preaching of 
St. Augustine, the Martyrdom of St. Thomas were among 
these scenes. It was claimed that the Churchs past in 
England belonged in unbroken continuity to the Anglican 
Church of to-day. To support this thesis some strange 
liberties were taken with the hard facts of history. 

But even so, the pageant gave evidence enough that 
some old Protestant traditions are dead or dying. The 
saints of the pre-Reformation centuries are now re- 
garded as heroes whose memory is worthy of honor. 
There was even, on more than one accasion, an outburst 
of popular feeling against the emissaries of the Re- 
former, Henry VIII, as they drove the nuns from a con- 
vent; and they were heartily hissed by thousands of 
the audience. And the average man cannot even under- 
stand the High Church “continuity” theory. A Prot- 
estant shopkeeper asked me if I had been to the Pageant. 
[ said, “I have not gone, but I have been looking at 
the pictures in the papers.” They had evidently set him 
thinking, for he asked: “Is it true that England was 
once Roman Catholic?” “Of course it was—why do 
you ask?” “ Well,” he replied, “I thought it must have 
been, for it’s all Roman Catholic bishops and priests.” 

Such thinking has sometimes serious results. At the 
Bury St. Edmond’s Pageant two years ago, a lady in 
the audience watched her husband, a clergyman of a 
country parish, masquerading as a Benedictine Monk of 
the local abbey. It set her thinking about the contrast 
between the comfortable lives of Anglican rectors and 
those of the monks of pre-Reformation England. Were 
the monks right? and why had they been driven out? 
The train of thought thus started ended in her becom- 
ing a Catholic a year later. 

The view put forward in the pageant has naturally not 
gone unchallenged. The Catholic Truth Society has 
done good work in republishing the Dublin Review 
Article written by Lingard, the historian, sixty years 
ago, when first the Tractarians timidly put forth the first 
outline of the “ continuity ” scheme. At an opposite pole 
of thought the ultra-Protestants held a counter demon- 
stration last Saturday. Mr. Kensit marched 2,000 of his 
followers past Fulham Palace; Orange societies in full 
regalia being specially prominent. The police shep- 
herded the procession and prevented any chance of a dis- 
turbance. Some of the pageant performers came out to 
see it with incongruous results—as when two Saxon 
thanes in red tunics and blue mantles rode up on cycles, 
and dismounted to look on, one of them smoking a briar 
pipe. As usual with Mr. Kensit’s performances, the 
Ritualists were attacked by alleging they were “ Roman- 
isers,” and by denouncing “ Rome.” Prominent in the 
procession were carts displaying models of “ the tortures 
of the Inquisition ” with its mottoes, “ Rome’s Methods ” 
—‘ Rome does not change.” There was a stake and 
faggots, displayed in ignorance of the historic fact that 
the fires of Smithfield burned in the days of Henry VIII 
and “ Good Queen Bess ” as bright as in those of Mary 
Tudor; there was a rack, which a Catholic onlooker 
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remarked was no doubt very like what was used to 
torture priests and Jesuits in the Tower; and finally 
there was the iron “ Madchen” of Nuremberg, set up 
by its city council cight years after Nuremberg had de- 
clared for Luther, and therefore a thoroughly Protestant 
device. But history fares badly in the hands of old 
fashioned Protestantism as well as of new fashioned 
Ritualists. An attempt to hold an open air meeting to 
denounce Rome and Ritualism was a fiasco. The speakers 
could not be heard in a storm of interruptions. 

There are signs, however, that the “ continuity ’”’ theory 
is going out of fashion. The pageant of Fulham may 
well mark its culmination. It is perhaps a coincidence 
that during “ pageant week” Messrs. Longmans issued 
“A History of the Church of England,” by the Rev. 
M. W. Patterson, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford, the Anglican Bishop of Exeter’s, examiner of 
candidates for ordination. He writes from the point of 
view of an educated Protestant, who is, for instance, 
sufficiently superior to old prejudices to consider St. 
Anselm “the greatest and saintliest figure that ever 
occupied the seat of St. Augustine.” Holding that the 
Reformation was in the main a good work, he begs no 
Catholic sympathies ; but looking at these facts of history 
he writes of the “continuity” theory as an exploded 
figment that has had its day. Here is one of his refer- 
ences to the subject: ‘“ There was a theory popular some 
little time ago, and backed by the authority of great 
names, which maintained that the Church of England 
during the Middle Ages was, relatively speaking, a na- 
tional, anti-Papal church. But this theory, in the light 
of fuller investigation, must be altogether discarded. 
The medieval Church of England was Papalissima. By 
the old theory it was maintained that the Church of 
England in its convocations felt itself free to pick and 
choose among the Canons of the Western Church, to 
choose one and reject another; that in the English Ec- 
clesiastical Courts the law administered was simply those 
Canons, which had been accepted by the English Church ; 
the Canons accepted were said to be comprised in the 
Provinciale, drawn up in 1430 by Lynwood, the chief 
legal officer of the Archbishop of Canterbury. but this 
view would seem to be quite mistaken. . . . The at- 
tempts by Acts of Premunire and Provisors to limit the 
Papal power were acts, not of the English Church, but 
of the English State, taken in defiance of the accredited 
organs of the Church—that is to say, the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York, and the Parliamentary Bench 
of Bishops. The medieval Church of England was as- 
suredly not national in the sense of anti-Papal.” 

This is the view of nine out of every ten Englishmen, 
and of every non-English writer on the subject in the 
world. Yet the comparatively little group of High 
Churchmen cling to their delusion, and one of their 
leading papers amused itself this week with a sneer 
about “those half-educated people who believe the 
Church of England began with Henry VIII.” - 

A. H. A. 


—__ —— 


The Religious Crisis in France 


Paris, JUNE 23. 
The religious condition of the Church in France is a 
subject that, at the present moment, is much to the fore, 
in papers and magazines, both at home and abroad. 
As a natural result of the abolition of the “Con- 
cordat,” the French clergy is living in a state of transi- 
tion that has its drawbacks, but, judging from the stand- 





point of common sense, as well as from the higher plat- 
form of supernatural views and beliefs, we may safely 
say that the new state of things will be, in the end, 
fruitful in happy results. 

The act of the French Government in its break with 
Rome was unjustifiable, but, unconsciously and unwit- 
tingly, it thereby served the cause of religion. Being 
no longer paid by the State, the French priests cease 
to be functionaries and become free men; this is surely 
an advantage under a government that is the avowed 
enemy of religion. Monsieur Clémenceau’s open declar- 
ations leave no doubt in this respect; he has shocked 
even Protestants by his attitude of antagonism, not only 
—r the Catholic Church, but towards God Him- 
self. 

But some years must necessarily elapse before the 
effect of this tremendous change are fully realized even 
by those whom it most clearly concerns. At the present 
moment, many elderly priests, whose lives have been 
fenced in by the “Concordat” and its prescriptions, 
are in the position of men whose limbs have been 
cramped by long confinement. No wonder that they 
find it difficult to adjust themselves to new conditions, 
where liberty is bought at the price of poverty. 

The French priests of the future must be, if they wish 
to do good and lasting work, a race of missionaries. As 
a Paris Curé, popular and successful, whose outlying 
parish is now rich in religious and social works, once 
observed: “ We fail because we do not start our work 
here as we should do if we lived among the heathens.” 

It may be that the clergy and religious orders, devoted 
and conscientious though they have shown themselves, 
trusted too much in the past to the outward aspect of 
things and assumed, naturally enough, that they were 
working on Catholic ground. They may have ignored 
or undervalued the gigantic forces that, for many years 
have been steadily undermining their action throughout 
the country and whose power is now at its climax. 

One of the chief instruments of the unrelenting cam- 
paign carried on against religion is “la ligue de l’en- 
seignement” that appeals to the government teachers, 
men and women. Craftily and perseveringly the gov- 
ernment began by enlisting the sympathies of these lay 
teachers. Even the village schoolmaster is a power in 
this country. It appealed to their interests and sense of 
importance, and it is an undoubted fact at the present 
moment that, barring a few exceptions, the schoolmasters 
and school mistresses in the towns and villages of 
France are M. Clémenceau’s most dangerous auxiliaries. 
Both from a social and in a political point of view their 
influence is unlimited, and it is exercised on behalf of 
a government, from whom they expect promotion and 
avor. 

The adversaries of the Church, having laid their hands 
on the education of youth by the iniquitous suppression 
of the teaching orders, gained the gratitude and sym- 
pathy of the adult citizen by the encouragement be- 
stowed on associations touching the material welfare of 
the masses: syndicates, savings banks, insurance com- 
panies; even athletic clubs. These associations, that im 
themselves are excellent, have become, in many cases, a 
means of propagating anti-clerical and atheistical doc- 
trines. “ 

The true policy of the “ children of light” is to make 
use of the means and methods successfully employed 
by the “ children of the world”; hence the necessity for 
the twentieth century French priests to adjust themselves 
to the demands of the day if they wish to prevent their 
countrymen from drifting back to paganism. 
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Being no longer paid functionaries, they are free to 
identify themselves more closely with the interests, needs, 
aspirations, of the people among whom they live. 

That they have begun to do this was excellently shown 
by Comte Albert de Mun, in a remarkable speech de- 
livered last month in presence of the Archbishop and of 
the leading Catholics of Paris. 

The object of the assembly was to raise funds to pro- 
vide for the new churches and chapels that are sorely 
wanted in the suburbs of Paris. If the population of 
France is, as recent statistics show, decreasing in an 
alarming manner, that of Paris is, on the contrary, in- 
creasing every year; in certain districts, where the soil 
is poor, La Creuze, La Corréze, |’ Aveyron, for in- 
stance, villages are deserted, cottages are falling tc 
pieces, the able-bodied men and women have but one 
idea: to seek their fortune in Paris. Many disappoint- 
ments await them, but worse still, these simple-minded 
villagers, as a rule, are promptly influenced by the evil 
teaching of their new surroundings. They have not the 
spirit of resistance, the buoyant energy that makes the 
born and bred Parisian an angel or a demon, as the case 
may be. M. de Mun eloquently described the sordid 
“ faubourgs ” that surround the city of pleasure, the 
dreary streets and smoking factories, where “a people 
ignorant of God is born, lives and dies.” 

To this heathen people, in whose hands, owing to the 
constitution of the country, lie the destinies of France, 
priests have been sent, and these missionaries are doing 
good work. Their number is insufficient when we con- 
sider the size of certain industrial suburbs, where there 
are sixty, eighty or a hundred thousand inhabitants, but 
their courage and self-sacrifice are gaining ground daily. 

A typical example is that of a young priest, who was, 
last year, sent to evangelize a suburb called Les 
Malmaisons, which has nothing in common with La 
Malmaison, the Empress Josephine’s well-known sylvan 
retreat. His story proves the truth of the saying we 
just quoted, that the twentieth century French priest 
niust adopt the methods used by the missionaries among 
the heathen. 

At Les Malmaisons there was no church, and the 
young curé said Mass in a kind of shed adjoining his 
house. Every time he went into the street he was in- 
sulted and hissed; the people whom he went to see shut 
their doors in his face, and the mayor of the locality sent 
him word that he forbade him to wear his priest’s dress. 
On the first Sunday after his arrival, four or five old 
women and a child made up the congregation; in a few 

brief words he told them why he had come to live among 
them and charged them to repeat his message to their 
friends. 

Since then a whole year has passed; the shed has been 
enlarged and is full to overflowing; associations, re- 
ligious and social, have been founded, of which the lonely 
young priest is the soul. His parishioners have realized 
that he has their temporal welfare at heart as well as 
their spiritual good, that he understands their difficulties 
and temptations and makes allowances for the rebellious 
feelings that are the outcome of suffering. Untram- 
melled by the prejudices that have long hampered the 
action of the French clergy, the twentieth century priest 
must throw himself into the fray; the dignified isolation 
that was supposed to be his proper attitude is no longer 
up to date. 

‘The Curé of Plaisance, l’Abbé Soulange-Badin, is an 
example of the influence that an intelligent, active and 
enterprising pastor may exercise, if he adopts the right 
methods and keeps in touch with the people, among 








whom his lot is cast. At Plaisance, when he took pos- 
session of his post, ignorance and prejudice reigned 
supreme, and here, like at Les’: Malmaisons, the curé was 
hooted in the streets. Now he is the king of the “ fau- 
bourg,” the soul of every useful and practical movement, 
the friend of his people, interested in all that concerns 
them, and able to meet on the neutral ground of social 
work those whose religious antagonism keeps them away 
from the church. These are the pastors of the future: 
modern men, not as regards their doctrines, but in the 
ways and means that they must adopt if they wish to 
succeed. 

Let us add that the new state of things in France is 
likely to develop not only the slumbering initiative of the 
clergy, but also the good will of the laity. In the ab- 
sence of religious schools, it becomes imperative that the 
children of the people should be thoroughly grounded in 
religious knowledge. It is pathetic to note how often 
these little ones, mere babies in age, are called upon to 
confess their faith. The so-called neutral schools are 
hotbeds of religious prejudice and petty tyranny, where 
the boys and girls who practice their religion have to 
endure mocking words and scathing remarks. The 
priests are not numerous enough to instruct their charges 
efficiently, and it is hopeless to believe that the over- 
worked, often ignorant parents, can supply their place 
and impart a knowledge that they do not possess. Hence, 
the importance of “1’ Oeuvre des Catéchismes,” that 
brings together men, women and young girls who, on 
stated days several times a week, catechize the children 
of the suburbs and prepare them to receive the instruc- 
tions that are given by the parish clergy. if the teach- 
ing of the latter is to produce good fruit, it must fall 
on ground prepared to receive it, and many of these 
“ faubourgs ” children are as ignorant as little savages. 
Quite lately, a priest showed a crucifix to a small boy: 
“ This,” he said, “ is your God.” “ How can it be God,” 
was the answer; “ it does not move.” 

The voluntary “catechists” belong to all ranks of 
society ; among them we know of young girls and women, 
apparently the gayest of the gay, but whose brilliant lives 
have a better side known to God alone. 

The “ oeuvre des Catechismes ” held its annual meeting 
the other day, when it was stated that 32,988 children, 
belonging chiefly to the poor suburbs of Paris, and edu- 
cated at the government schools, are catechized by 3,381 
devoted teachers. It would be idle to pretend that the 
present condition of religion in France is satisfactory, 
but it is equally unjust to consider only the dark sides 
of the picture. Two facts are certain: in the country 
villages religion is losing ground, and there all the rising 
generation is indifferent, if not hostile; in the large 
towns, in Paris especially, there is a decided reaction in 
favor of the faith that the Government wishes to stamp 
out. This reaction is not as yet a steady movement car- 
rying all before it; it breaks out here and there by fits 
and starts; but, in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, the abolition of the Concordat has hastened, rather 
than impeded the movement. BARBARA DE CouURSON. 





Belgian Military and Colonial Interests 


Louvain, JUNE 19, 1909. 


Last January at the military school at Brussels some 
students caused trouble by dancing on the floor above 
the study-hall, and when the fun was all over, drew lots, 
according to an old custom, to see who should declare 
themselves guilty. A young fellow named Van Dyke, 
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refusing to put in his name, was knocked down by one 
of the larger students and boycotted by all. Two weeks 
later two of them came to Van Dyck and told him he 
would have to fight a duel. As he is a Catholic, and as 
the duel is forbidden in the army, he refused. Matters 
became worse, and finally came to the ears of the com- 
mandant. Inquiries followed, and the result was that 
the victim was invited to resign—‘“ as his situation was 
intolerable ”—which he did. He was reprimanded for 
conduct unbecoming an officer, while his aggressor was 
merely sent for six months as second lieutenant in a 
regiment in the country. The affair was given to the 
press towards the end of May. Intense excitement fol- 
lowed; the Catholic papers clamored for justice and 
interpellations were made in Parliament by M. Woeste, 
the great Catholic statesman, and Vandervelde, the So- 
cialist leader. The explanations made by the war-min- 
ister, M. Hellebant—who, by the way, is more popular 
in Liberal than in Catholic circles—were lame and un- 
satisfactory. He upheld the commandant in all he had 
done, and thereby drew a storm of indignation on his 
head. It certainly looked at the time as if the officers 
of the school, and even a state official, were upholding 
the duel, and that a religious principle was really at stake. 
Further investigation, however, makes it clear that though 
there really had been talk of a duel, it was among the 
students, and not among the officers in charge, but it 
is no less true that an unpopular student has been un- 
justly dealt with by both commandant and minister; the 
state has not countenanced a duel nor dismissed anyone 
for refusing to fight one, but a superior in a difficult 
position took a false step and was upheld by his superiors. 

The long-deferred military discussion is about to break 
forth at last. The debate announced for last month was 
postponed by the unexpected action of the Premier, who 
has announced that he will shortly place before the cham- 
ber a bill providing for military reform. It is to be a 
week or two from now. The importance of this new 
move is great and of course all other discussions pale 
before it. It is tacitly understood by all that the Catholic 
party stands or falls by the fate of this future bill, though 
the foolish talk of a dissolution of parliament is rightly 
pooh-poohed by the Catholic press. It is a crisis, but no 
greater one than that of the Congo last year, and many 
another before it, through which the party has come 
victorious. 

On the eve of the discussion it may be well to give a 
clear statement of just how the country stands in regard 
to it. The present army legislation dates from 1902, and 
provides for a war footing of 180,000 and a peace foot- 
ing of 42,000, the means of recruitment being the drawing 
of lots and the volunteer service. The latter has proved 
unsatisfactory, for whatever reason, and a cry has been 
raised for reform. The Liberals and Socialists form the 
opposition party, the “ bloc” or “ cartel.” However, the 
greatest diversity of opinion reigns among them on this 
question, both as to the numbers of the army, and the 
methods of recruiting. The Liberals have declared for 
compulsory service, but this is regarded by many as a 
ruse to force the hand of the Government, for public 
opinion is decidedly against the measure, and the Gov- 
ernment that passes it will surely fall. They would not 
pass it were they in power now. The Socialists demand, 
some, a compulsory service of only three months or so, 
some are anti-militarist altogether. As for the King, he 
is well known to be strongly militarist—but whether from 
outside pressure or from personal conviction is not 
known. The important thing is to know the attitude of 
the majority party, the Catholics, and this the Premier 








Schollaert has endeavored to do in a series of meetings 
held last week. These revealed the existence in the 
party of three well-defined sections. There are those who 
uncompromisingly hold with M. Woeste to the law of 
1902, believing that it has not been given a fair trial. 
Then, on the other extreme, are those like M. Levie, who 
are for a complete revision of the law and the introduc- 
tion of compulsory service; while midway stand the rest, 
with M. Beernaert, who would keep the principle of 
1902, but revise the working order of it. Hence the 
Premier has a difficult task before he can find a plan 
suitable to the whole party, for it is clear that it will take 
the whole united party to win out. It only remains now 
to see what his solution will be. 

June 6 to 12 was Colonial Week at Antwerp. The 
occasion was the anniversary of the vote of annexation 
of the Congo, Belgium’s entry among the colonizing 
nations. The King arrived on Sunday and received a 
most enthusiastic and flattering welcome. This was all 
the more significant as he so seldom appears at a public 
function, and spends so little time in Belgium at all. 
In answer to the speech of welcome, contrary to ex- 
pectation, he gave a simple answer of thanks, touching on 
none of the questions of the day. Enormous applause 
greeted his remarks, and the enthusiasm the usually stolid 
Anversois showed, testifies that he still has the respect 
of his people. He repeated his visit the following Sat- 
urday and received the same long ovation. The feature 
of the celebration, beside the Congo Village exhibit, was 
the colonial parade, which the King reviewed. There 
was the new Colony personified in a young Amazon on 
horseback, the Congo’s veteran pioneers, a long series 
of floats representing all of Belgium’s industries, and 
lastly a little girl symbolizing Antwerp, who gave to the 
King a bunch of roses and the allegiance of the city. 

England’s attitude to the Congo always causes appre- 
hension in Belgium, and it is with no favorable eye that 
the Belgian reads of the discussion of last week in the 
House of Commons. M. Morel, the anti-Congo apostle, 
had complained of the governments inaction in the 
matter, and Sir Edward Grey promised that he was push- 
ing matters, and was ready to use force if necessary. The 
words relate to the—real or supposed—slave-trade. It 
was long known that Belgium and England have been 
in diplomatic controversy; this was only an outward 
manifestation of it. | 


RoME, JUNE 12, 1909. 


The only event of interest in the ecclesiastical world 
at Rome during the week has been the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the North American College. 

The open participation of the Holy See in this festive 
event has set gossip going as to the hope the Vatican 
has of winning back through the English-speaking 
races the preeminence the Church once owed to the 
Latin races. 

It is not so long ago since it was the fashion to style 
the Military Budget a wasteful and unproductive ex- 
penditure. Times have changed, however, and the 
press is unanimous in approving the present increase of 
expenditure. Indeed such is the feeling just now that 
had twice 125 million francs been asked it would have 
been voted. Giolitti, however, was prudent, and remem- 
bered that next week the Naval Budget comes up for dis- 
cussion. The speeches of the Socialist Deputies were 
futile, and it is certain the Naval Budget will meet with 
little opposition. L’ EremiIre. 
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The Catholic Educational Association 


Next week Boston will open its gates to welcome the 
members of the Catholic Educational Association who 
are to convene in that city for their sixth annual meet- 
ing. A cordial invitation has been extended to all 
Catholic educators, and others interested in Catholic 
Education to attend the Association’s sessions to be held 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 13, 14, 15. 
It is to be hoped that the invitation will be accepted with 
equal cordiality, since it is every year becoming better 
recognized that the annual meeting of the Association 
is at once an evidence of the vitality and force of Catho- 
lic educational work and an influence for greater ex- 
cellence of achievement on the part of those devoted to 
its development. Years ago, in the weak beginnings of 
the Conference of Catholic Colleges the forerunner of 
the present Association, many were loath to give much 
heed to the work attempted in the annual meetings. It 
was an opinion commonly expressed that no great results 
could be achieved by a body powerless to bind its mem- 
bers to unity of action. But it has come to be understood 
that the full and free discussion of the problems which 
all must face in common, even without binding legislative 
enactment to entorce the aids and helps suggested, is 
quick to arouse unity in thought, in sympathy, in en- 
thusiasm, and that unity and harmony in action will 
come of themselves. The effects of the enthusiasm 
awakened by the annual gatherings of this voluntary de- 
liberative organization are already noted in the stronger 
and better programs of work outlined in our Catholic 
schools and in the wider personal interest manifested in 
the upbuilding of an educational system among us by 
those charged with the burden of promoting religious 
training among our people. The published program of 
the meetings sets forth a schedule of exceptionally in- 
teresting topics. The College department has added new 
sections in science, history, philosophy, Greek, and 


modern languages to its scope; the ever living question 
of secondary school work will be again discussed in 
many practical phases; and the Parish School depart- 
ment will debate the important subject of diocesan or- 
ganization of the parish schools. 


Socialism in Theory and Practice 


“ Property is theft,” is the fundamental idea of Social- 
ism. The worst kind of property is the ownership of 
capital. There is no greater enemy of the true welfare 
of a nation. But after all, capital begets capital, i.e., 
money, and the Austrian Socialists need money. For 
some years back they have turned capitalists. At 
Schwechat, a surburb of Vienna, they opened a new 
capitalist establishment, a large bread factory, “thus to 
receive the profits accruing from the natural demands 
of our fellow Socialists, for the benefit of the party, in- 
stead of allowing them to go to the enrichment of the 
millionaire factory owners.” The Reichspost reminds the 
managers of the letters they wrote only a short while ago 
inviting the millionaires to finance the new enterprise. 
The result of it is that the new factory will help to ruin 
the many small independent bakeries which now afford a 
decent livelihood to a large number of honest thriving 
citizens, and to increase the power of almighty capital. 
The Socialist party has become affiliated with high 
finance. The condition of the workmen will not be im- 
proved. “ We know very well,” says the same well in- 
formed paper, “from the other Socialist concerns, that 
Socialism is as cruel an employer as the most greedy and 
unscrupulous factory owner that ever lived. The 
scandals of the Berlin Vorwdrts, of the Socialist bakeries 
in Italy and some other Socialist Vienna establishments 
have shown this.” 


A Noiseless Kulturkampf 


A prominent German paper calls attention to a fact 
which, when it happened, remained nearly unnoticed in 
the din of greater events. On December 18, 1907, the 
Prussian Government of Miinster published the follow- 
ing regulation regarding mixed marriages: 

All the children of mixed marriages are, as a rule, to 
be educated in the religion of the father, and must if 
possible attend the schools of that religion. Exceptions 
are permissible in the following cases only: 

(1) If both parents declare before a notary public, 
that they agree to the contrary. This must be done for 
each child singly, and can only be done when the child 
reaches school age. 

(2) If at the death of the father, a child has not been 
attending the schools of the religion of the mother for at 
least a year, it cannot be sent to that school until the 
duty of frequenting the schools expires. 

This is not a law, but a Royal declaration having the 





force of a law, and it dates from 1803. ‘ue rigorous 
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enforcement of this regulation led to the imprisonment 
of Archbishop Clement August of Cologne in 1837, 
which was followed by a kind of Kulturkampf. Under 


a new king, Frederic William IV, the matter was amica-. 


bly compromised, but the old policy of the Prussian ad- 
ministration, though abating for some years, soon re- 
vived. Catholic state officials are sent to Protestant dis- 
tricts and Protestants into Catholic towns and surround- 
ings. The result is an appalling number of mixed mar- 
riages. Catholics have not much chance of promotion 
to higher positions, and a similar outlook is before those 
Protestants, married to Catholic wives, who consent to 
the Catholic education of any child. 

In view of these facts it is evident what a tyranny of 
conscience is contained in the first case of “ exception.” 
The Protestant father is to appear for each child before 
the authorities and thus to recall each time the fact that 
he belongs to the decapitated class. How many Prot- 
estants will have courage enough to do that? The second 
case of “ exception ” is perhaps even more barbarous. If 
a Protestant father with his dying breath has promised 
his weeping wife that henceforth the children may be 
brought up in her Faith, that will not help her. The 
State takes care that the father’s last wish will not be 
carried out. The children must spend their remaining 
school years in Protestant institutions contrary to the 
will of both parents. 

Why has this regulation been brought again to the 
notice of the public in the whole severity of its original 
wording? The Kulturkampf is not dead. But it is waged 
in another way and on another battleground. The 
Catholic Volksverein is right in issuing just now a special 
warning to its members on “the noiseless Kulturkampf 
about the schools.” 


Prince Bulow and the Reichstag 


The German Chancellor’s speech in the Reichstag, 
mentioned in AMERICA July 3, is made the subject of a 
leader in The Spectator. The purpose of Biilow’s ad- 
dress was to win over a majority for his taxation scheme. 
While he was sure of passing his bills in the main, a fierce 
war has been waged, and, as our readers know, decided 
against him, over two laws: the inheritance or death 
duty law, which was introduced by the Government, and 
the law taxing bonds and stocks, which the finance com- 
mittee of the Reichstag proposed in its place. 

The Spectator sides with Biilow and condemns his op- 
ponents, especially the Conservatives, who for two years 
were his supporters in the bloc. It might be expected 
that a paper of The Spectator’s standing would give 
reasons for its attitude. It omits to do so. “A good 


many Englishmen will be able to sympathize with Prince 
Biilow,” it says, “being themselves familiar with that 
common vice of democracy—the wholesale acceptance 
without any effort of thought, of rule-of-thumb prin- 
ciples.” 





Our last week’s chronicle shows that at least the largest 
of the parties which refused to vote for the Chancellor’s 
bill, did not do so “ without any effort of thought.” Is it 
not The Spectator rather that accepts Bulow’s view with- 
out any effort of thought? Of the measures proposed by 
Bulow’s opponents, who are now led by the Conserva- 
tives, The Spectator says: “Crackbrained and even 
vindictive they seem to us ”—thus hurling, without the 
slightest attempt at proof, the charge of thoughtlessness 
against a party which was until quite recently con- 
sidered as the strongest pillar of the throne. The whole 
article leaves the impression that the Reichstag simply 
refuses to grant to the Government the money which is 
absolutely needed for the administration. This is utterly 
untrue. No voice was ever raised in the Reichstag, or 
out of it, denying that the five hundred millions demanded 
by the Government are really required. The question at 
issue is how this amount is to be raised; and even in 
this regard there is practical unity as to the main part 
of the taxes. What the Reichstag opposes is, that a con- 
siderable amount be raised by taxing inheritances includ- 
ing those of widows and orphans. The majority of the 
Parliament wants this money to be paid by the rich 
capitalists. There is no infallible authority to which 
either Biilow or his opponents can appeal in this contro- 
versy. Therefore The Spectator may not declare that 
the Chancellor “is indubitably right about the death- 
duties. Germany cannot continue along her 
present course indefinitely without raising money in this 
way.” The Conservatives, Centrists and the other op- 
ponents of Biilow are entitled to say the same of the tax 
on stocks and bonds. And which is right? As long as 
The Spectator does not give reasons for its view, it does 
not assist its readers. It only upholds the untenable idea, 
that a Parliament or Parliamentary party, in order not 
to be styled “ crack-brained,” must obsequiously do as it 
is told. 


Free Thought Program in France 


The Church in France is displaying great activity. 
“God and Country,” suggested by the Pope, is the cry 
of loyal Frenchmen. It is manifest that dominant Free- 
masonry is striking equally at religion and at patriotism. 
The Catholic forces are falling into line and getting or- 
ganized. Anti-masonic societies, patriotic leagues, work- 
ingmen’s clubs, students’ associations are forming every- 
where. Women, too, are leagued in the campaign. The 
clergy leads and their example of heroic courage and en- 
lightened zeal is a spectacle to men and angels. Great 
laymen are not wanting, and a phalanx of splendid 
orators, fearless and aggressive, have sprung up as it 
were by magic. Lately some of them in Parliament have 
led a skillful attack on the policy of the administration 
along various lines—lashed the ministry and left it 
covered with ridicule. Freemasonry is alarmed at the 
turn affairs are taking and has determined to adopt 





strong measures to prevent a victory for Clericalism. It 
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will fight not as before, covertly, but openly, but it sounds 
like the cry of despair in the enemies’ camp. 

A Free Thought Congress was held recently in the city 
of Puy. The selection of the place was intended to 
mark the determination of Freemasonry to break down 
the resistance of the Church, that portion of France 
having distinguished itself in its opposition to the laws 
of spoliation. The object of the Congress was to deter- 
mine on the means for carrying on the fight to a complete 
victory. Of the four committees appointed for this 
purpose, the first reported that the churches should 
no longer remain for the exclusive use of Catholics, but 
be thrown open for miscellaneous gatherings to promote 
the moral and esthetic education of the people in the 
principles of Free Thought. The curé is not to have the 
monopoly of church bells, and therefore the standing 
regulations for tolling them must be abolished. Banquets, 
where meat is to be served, are to me inaugurated and 
multiplied everywhere on Good Friday. The second com- 
mittee, which consisted chiefly of members from the 
State Universities, gave over its sessions to the educa- 
tional question. It declared that a more careful! revision 
should be made of all school books in order to completely 
erase from them the name of God. Premium books like- 
wise shall not contain this holy name. Denominational 
education shall be banned. Education shall have to be 
for all, uniform and complete for all grades and gratuitous 
to the extent of including the maintenance of the pupils. 
The Falloux law, guaranteeing freedom of education, 
should be repealed, and a new law enacted granting free- 
dom of education under the control of the State. Of 
course this is but a mockery of freedom. The teaching 
of the Catechism is to be abolished in all grades of the 
primary schools. They lament that some teachers still 
act as accomplices of the parish priests in teaching re- 
ligion. In lyceums and institutions of higher education, 
the children of the bourgeoisie must not be taught Cate- 
chism any more than the children in the primary schools, 
for why should they be treated worse than the primary 
school children? 

The third committee investigated the means of pro- 
viding for purely civil burials. It suggested that for this 
purpose the making of special wills should be encouraged 
directing that bodies of free thinkers should not by pious 
frauds be handed over to the clericals, but be left to the 
management of free thinkers. The proposal of the fourth 
committee is no half measure. It decreed that no one 
should be allowed to have a child baptized and thus im- 
pose a religion on it; all hospitals are to be laicized, and 
the access of priests to them made extremely difficult; a 
law should be enacted that all funerals should be purely 
civil and a religious burial be conceded only in case a 
person formally expresses a wish for such burial. The 
Univers commenting on this program asks, “ Will it be 
carried out? To think of such legislation seems more 
like a dream than a waking reality. Other programs of 
the sect we have witnessed as absurd as this, but they 








have been carried into effect. These sectaries will not 
desist until they have accomplished what they have de- 
sired. It rests with us to frustrate their impious designs. 
To know what they are is to give us the advantage. We 
must combat them all along the line.” 


The Fear of Death 


In an article in Harper's Monthly for July, E. L. 
Keyes gives us the assurance that much as we 
dread death before it actually overtakes us, when it ap- 
proaches we grow insensible to fear as well as to other 
emotions. Dr. Keyes writes with ripe experience, and 
with due regard to the influence religion and other factors 
may have in causing this fear. Once the bodily senses 
cease to communicate the sentiments of the soul, there 
is no means of ascertaining whether the spirit fears its 
separation from the flesh. Until it becomes insensible, 
as we say, the body instinctively shrinks from the appre- 
hension of death. What means have we of knowing how 
the soul regards it? It would seem as if men dread 
more the consequences of death than the act itself. The 
dissolution of the body implies a gradual inability to feel 
any sensation of pain or weakness, but the soul knows 
no dissolution and consequently no such inability to fear 
the last moment of its union with its lifelong partner. 


Protestant Opposition to Mixed Marriages 


Catholics are not the only religious body with correct 
views on mixed marriages. Protestants, here and there, 
have the right idea on the question also. A certain 
Protestant “ presbytery” sends the following letter of 
warning to any person reported to it as intending to 
enter upon a marriage with a Catholic: 

“We have been informed that you intend to conclude 
a marriage with a Roman Catholic and to promise Cath- 
olic education of all your children. We call your atten- 
tion to the enclosed law and urge you to remember your 
duties as an Evangelical Christian and not to give a 
promise which is unworthy of your religion, and as you 
cannot be married in the Catholic Church without it, to 
have your marriage blessed in the church of your re- 
ligion. Your parish priest will give you further advice. 
Should you, contrary to our expectation and to the 
grave scandal of the congregation, give any such promise, 
we shall be bound to deny you the rights and honors of 
the Church and to exclude you from the reception of the 
Lord’s Supper. May the Lord grant you wisdom and 
strength to form the only right resolution and to carry 
it out.” 

Nobody will gainsay that Protestants have, from their 
standpoint, the right to give such warnings and pronounce 
such threats. The letter is testimony to the discipline of 
the Church. If all non-Catholic denominations were so 
outspoken on the point of mixed marriages, there would 
probably be fewer of them. 
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LITERATURE 


Indische Fahrten, 2 Bde: Erster Band Von Pecking nach 
Benares: Zweiter Band Von Delhi nach Rom: by Jos. Daut- 
MANN, S. J.. Freiburg: Herder, 1908. $6.50. 

The civilizations and religions of the East-Asiatic countries 
attract more and more the interest, not only of a few scholars, 
but of the educated classes at large; even the popular maga- 
zines have articles dealing with Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
Japanese art and Indian literature, Chinese bonzes and Hindu 
temples. Many of them, no doubt, are written from an en- 
tirely unbiased standpoint, not a few, however, seem to study 
the Eastern problems with the sole purpose of forging new 
weapons against Christianity. A valuation therefore of Asi- 
atic civilization from a Christan standpoint, written by a 
scholar, who is thoroughly conversant with the literatures of 
ancient and modern Asia, was welcome and promised at the 
outset to be interesting. But the work of Father Dahlmann on the 
subject so surpasses expectations, that, though written in 
German, it deserves more than passing notice by the English 
Catholic Press. Its translation would be a valuable addition 
to our books of travel. 

Father Dahlmann, for long years known in the scientific world 
for his researches in the literatures of Asia, traveled from 
1902 to 1905 through India, China and Japan, to study the 
East Asiatic civilization in its own home and thus get a firm 
basis of facts for solving the question. Why do the East- 
Asiatic nations, though most eager to adopt the social, eco- 
nomic and political organizations of the West, stick with 
such a marvellous tenacity to their religious and moral tra- 
ditions, traditions built up upon a civilization, which they 
themselves are in the very act of burying forever? Why 
do they refuse to accept the greatest good the West could 
give them, the very foundation upon which European civili- 
zation was built and without which it would be a riddle, an 
impossibility? 

A scientific answer to this question could not be attempted 
without an accurate study of those nations in all possible re- 
lations of life, and of the development of their ancient culture, 
and of the influence of this civilization upon each nation 
as a whole and upon its various classes, from the dawn of 
history to the present day. Since it is India, where all the 
religions and moral systems of Asia originated, F. Dahlmann 
published in the first two volumes the results of his studies 
in India. 

It is not a purely scientific work; the author does not 
treat India only as a storehouse of documents, of which he 
takes the inventory and from which he draws a series of for- 
mal conclusions. He traveled with an eye open for everything 
good and beautiful in the modern life of those nations as 
well as in their great past; in the realm of human activity as 
well as in the domain of nature. But it is not a mere narra- 
tion of interesting facts or a series of beautiful descriptions. 
Asiatic civilization is thoroughly examined in the grand ruins 
of the past and the national sanctuaries, religious monuments 
and social institutions of to-day. In giving us an insight into 
many religious, social, philosophical and historical question, it 
develops the sense of beauty and fascinates while it instructs. 
In this happy combination of the interesting and profound 
lies its greatest charm. The author leads us from Hongkong 
to its French counterpart Sainon on the banks of the Mekong, 
to the grand ruins of the Brahminic tempies in Angkor, and 
the vast historic monuments of Java. In Singapore we ad- 
mire the energy and thrift of the Chinese, and in Siam and 
Burma, we get an insight into the Buddhistic life of our 
own days, the social and religious influence, ideals and cus- 
toms of the bonzes. Benares, the centre and stronghold of 





Brahmanism, shows to what depths of degradation heathen- 
dom can lower human nature: loathsome self-abasement, 
combined with the most luxurious immorality. In Buddha- 
gaia, where Prince Gotama Sakyasiusha received the knowl- 
edge that he was Buddha, “the perfectly enlightened one,” 
the reader is made acquainted with the origin and history of 
Buddhism. In its earliest period Buddhism was only a philo- 
sophical school; Buddha was considered only as a teacher, 
highly gifted and god-inspired, it is true, but nothing more. 
By and by this school developed into a religious sect, whose 
earliest cult, however, consisted only in worshiping the relics 
of great men in large reliquaries, called stupas, together with the 
veneration of the sacred tree under which Gotama had received 
his knowledge. In Darjiling Father Dahlmann turns from the 
lofty grandeur of the Himalayas, to the most degenerate form 
of Buddhism, Lamaism. His conversation with the Maharajah 
of Gwaloir, a highly educated Indian prince about the causes, 
why the Chinese surpass the more gifted Hindus in almost every 
walk of life, throws a new light on the character of both races. 
The colossal stupa in Santchi and its sculptures are shown to be 
among the most precious witnesses of early Buddhism. In Bom- 
bay we get an insight into the English government’s educational 
achievements, and an answer to the question: Why does Chris- 
tianity in India make such slow progress, in spite of the immense 
amount of labor and sacrifice spent for its conversion? It is the 
absolute indifference and coldness of the government toward 
Christianity, which it treats on the level of Paganism. Basséiu, 
the old stronghold of the Portuguese, gives Father Dahlmann 
an occasion to mention the importance of St. Francis Xavier’s 
work in the civilization of the East. 

Extremely interesting are the cave-temples in the neighbor- 
hood of Bombay, huge monasteries, cut out of the living rock, 
some of them master-pieces of art. They are also important as 
witnesses to the changes which Buddhism underwent in the 
course of time. In those halls, which date from tne earliest 
period of the new sect Buddhism is never represented, whereas 
the rooms dating from the first century of our era and later, 
contain a number of paintings which exhibit Buddha not so much 
a teacher as a redeemer. The marvels of Mahommetan art are 
seen in Delhi, marvels which certainly equal their Moorish rivals 
in Granada. Father Dahlmann calls them “Dreams of a Thou- 
sand and One Nights” and “Poems in Stone,” titles which, 
judging from the illustrations, they deserve. But however in- 
teresting are these chapters on Delhi, Agra and Fatihpor—and 
whoever enjoys art will read them with interest—tney are sur- 
passed by “Through the Punjab” and “In the Valley of the 
Kabul.” Here the author shows how Buddhism was entirely 
transformed, both in its worship and its doctrine, by the influence 
it received from Christianity. Buddha appears from now not 
only as a heathen but as a god and a savior, a kind, pitying 
savior, who will come again to redeem mankind from all its 
miseries. His picture is the center of worship, represented in 
all the different scenes of his life. He no longer appears in 
Hindu dress, but in the garb of the better classes of the Graeco- 
Roman world in the first century of our era. To what is the 
change due? Wherefrom did this new doctrine originate—a 
doctrine which is in perfect contradiction to all the teachings of 
Buddhism of old? There is only one explanation, and all the 
historical facts point to it: Buddhism was here influenced by 
Christianity, which spread in these parts of India under King 
Gundapharna. 

From the north of India Father Dahlmann leads us through 
Rajputana, interesting for the beauty of its scenery, the patriar- 
chal form of its government and the high development of art, 
thanks to the liberality of princes and merchants. On Mount 
Abu we visit once more a renowned sanctuary of Brahminism 
and find close to the imposing structures, which the religious 
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sense of the people has reared, the deepest degradation of that 
same noble feeling: fakirs, who seem to delight in torturing 
themselves, and aghoris, jackals in human form, who feast on 
putrescent human corpses and things even more loathsome. 

Gujcrat exhibits once more the impressive building of the 
Mahometan conqueror, side by side with the products of the 
Hindu art. The Hindus had, no doubt, a great artistic skill, 
but their conceptions were too weird; they produced masterpieces 
of art only when working in the service and under the guidance 
of the Saracenic conquerors. How weird and monstrous their 
own products are inclined to be is best shown in Southern 
Ceylon. 

The tour of India leaves the impression that its natives are 
certainly a highly gifted people. Several centuries B. C., they 
proved themselves excellent colonists; the products of their art 
show great technical skill, and the masterpieces they produced 
wonder the guidance of Mahommetanism indicate what height of 
perfection they might have reached if they had had higher ideals. 
As their art is now, it is full of fine ornaments and beautiful 
details, but it has no life-giving, unifying principle, and there- 
fore no perfect beauty. Their civilization reached as high a 
level as we can expect from heathendom, but its emptiness shows 
all the more how necessary true religion is for true civilization. 
The Hindus are a very religious people, animated by a genuine 
enthusiasm, and ready to make great sacrifices for their religion. 
The Hindu’s very devotedness makes him a perfect slave of his 
religion; he does not inquire into the justice of its claims but 
follows its dictates as blindly as did his ancestors 3,000 years 
ago. There is no progress, no development, no life in it. 

The appearance of the work is a credit to the publisher. One 
seldom finds even in a work of travel such splendid illustrations. 
They contribute much to the understanding of the text. 

We trust that Father Dahlmann, who is again in the Empire 
of the Mikado, not now as a student of Buddhistic life and art, 
but an ambassador of Christ, may soon be able to publish the 


results of his former travels in China and Japan. 
Rosert Kee, S. J. 





Self Control and How to Secure It (L’ Education de soi- 
méme) by Paut Dunois. New York: Funk & Wagnals. 

A very curious movement is making itself noticeable in 
present day literature. During past centuries a great many 
books came from the press calculated to teach men how to 
live better and to be happier from deep Christian motives. 
Now a number of writers who have themselves given up 
Christianity are writing books that are meant to make people 
happier and at the same time better because it is recognized 
that only those who strive to be better than others in the 
sense of not yielding to their baser feeling secure any ap- 
proach to happiness even in this world. Physicians are par- 
ticularly prominent among these writers and we have “ Don’t 
Worry ” books of all kinds, many of which might be summed 
up in the trite phrase “Be good and you will be happy.” 
The books are especially interesting, however, because they 
practically appeal to the same motives in humanity that the 
older spiritual books did but they present no reward except 
whatever is to be obtained in this world; the magnificert 
sanction of happiness hereafter is quite withdrawn. 

This latest book of Prof. Dubois is a typical example of this 
tendency, and it is interesting mainly because of how much 
it takes from Christian writers while all the time ignoring 
Christianity. There are chapters, for instance, on medita- 
tion in which the learned professor insists on the value of 
what we call examination of conscience and due cons‘cera- 
tion of our faults so that we may be able to correct them. 
He says that many young women devote hours to the piano 
and very little to themselves and yet of the two instruments 





the formation of their own characters and the preper manage- 
ment of it is much the more important for tife. He says 
“Let us explore again and again to the depth of ourselves 
and during our active life let us criticize ourselves without 
pity and correct our faults.” There are chapters on humility, 
on patience, on courage, on kindness, on sincerity, even on 
chastity. At the conclusion of this is quoted Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre’s expression: “ Chastity is the source of strength 
and of moral duty in both sexes.” 

The physician comes out particularly in his chapter en 
courage and patience. Men must learn to bear ill because it 
helps to form character. Besides the bearing of pain with 
equanimity lessens the pain itself very much. Seneca’s ex- 
pression is quoted as the keynote in this matter. ‘“ We exag- 
gerate, imagine, anticipate affliction. Let us say it is noth- 
ing! It is of small moment! We render pain light by think- 
ing it so.” On the other hand the value of pain in the forma- 
tion of charecter is insisted on. Rousseau’s expression, “the 
man who does not know pain will neither know the tender- 
ness of humanity nor the sweetness of commiseration; noth- 
ing will stir his heart; he will not be sociable; he will be a 
monster among his fellow men.” All this is of course very 
valuable in enabling men to bear pain the end of which can 
be foreseen, but much of the suffering of mankind is terminal 
and represents, as in cancer and so many other ills, their 
gradual process towards death. The motives suggested by 
Dr. Dubois have very little influence over pain of this kind. 
For these the consolations of Christianity and the thought 
of the hereafter are needed. 

Prof. Dubois suggests, moreover, that it must be a duty 
of every man to know himself; to know his failings, his 
strength, his character, as far as it is possible and then to 
guide his life by high ideals, for so he will live happy and 
healthy. The first sentence of his book is the reflection, 
“man is the only animal who does not know how to live.” 
“Tgnorance of ourselves makes us the authors of our own 
misfortune.” Some of our ignorance is due to false educa- 
tion. We know too many things and too little about them, 
and above all, too little about ourselves. He quotes the well- 
known expression of Alexander Dumas, Jr.: “ How does it 
happen that while children are so intelligent men are so 
stupid? Education must be responsible for it.” Yes, Prof. 
Dubois says “wrong education is responsible for it.” We 
must know ourselves better by meditation and examination 
of conscience. How curiously the old truths come back be- 
hind new masks whenever humanity tries to get away from 
them. The clergyman used to be the confessor who said 
this, now it is the physician himself, a materialist and a de- 
terminist, yet instructing his patients by the maxims of the 
old spiritual writers. How well Horace said: “naturam expellas 


furcad, tamen usque recurret.” 





Anthony Cuthbert. By Ricnarp BAcot. New York: Bren- 


tano’s, 1909. 

When Richard Bagot’s first novel, * A Roman Mystery,” ap- 
peared in 1903, he posed as a disappointed convert who would 
fain reform the Church and who was a frequent writer of 
articles in which he sharply criticized the Roman curia and 
the Catholic priesthood in general. As, however, the Catho- 
lic Church has survived his attacks and still pursues the even 
tenor of her way almost as if he were non-existent, he seems 
to have advanced beyond the age of self-chosen, queru- 
lous but yet somewhat hopeful censorship, to complete in- 
difference in religious matters. To the casual Catholic reader 
who reads him for the first time in “ Anthony Cuthbert,” the 
author might be inferred to be an agnostic who, while un- 
duly severe on certain priests, is well informed on some 
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phases of Catholic life and history. At any rate, this strange 
quondam convert, who never seems to have had the real 
gift of Faith, no longer poses as a Catholic and does not 
figure in the “ Catholic Who’s Who.” 

Anthony Cuthbert, who gives his name to the novel and 
who in many ways, such as age—Mr. Bagot and he are both 
nearing fifty; aristocratic connections—Mr. Bagot is the 
grandnephew of a duke—and tastes, is a replica of his author, 
is not too hard on nuns, since he says: “How sensible it is 
of Catholic communities to provide safety-valves for their 
unmarried women in the shape of convents.. ae os 
obviates all manner of complications. With you, they go into 
convents; with us, they worry their friends and relations. 
Yours is the better system of the two.” He also hits off 
tather happily one of the Anglican pet expressions: ‘“ What 
in the world is a Romanist?” interrupted Sonia, laughing. 
“She means a Roman Catholic,” replied Anthony—" an ad- 
herent to what people holding her opinions often describe, 
with a magnificent contempt for history in general, and the 
history of England in particular, as ‘the Roman Schism!’” 

The scene of a great part of this story is laid in Italy, the 
surface of which Mr.. Bagot evidently knows very well. But 
what a difference between the late Marion Crawford’s sym- 
pathetic revealing of fine points in Italian character and Mr. 
Bagot’s cynical portrayal of Italian scoundrels. The only 
decent Italian in the whole volume of nearly 400 closely- 
printed pages is a lawyer who is also a gentleman, “a com- 
bination by no means always to be met with among members 
of the legal profession of Italy.” This man’s honesty would be 
due to inherited traditions of Catholic justice, but he no 
lenger believes in any religion. The only clerical personages 
mentioned are an Anglican parson who was a hypocritical 
tyrant, and a priest, unnamed, who had prepared Sonia, the 
chief woman in the tale, for her First Communion and who 
leagued himself with her parents to make her accept a de- 
testable husband. With a curious logic, which unfortunately 
is not exclusively feminine, when she realized the “ perfidy” 
ef that one priest, she forswore all religion as “one vast hy- 
pocrisy,” and thenceforward lived and died without a prayer 
to her Creator. When somebody remarks that her butler 
Leopoldo looks like an archbishop, she replies that “ he is far 
too honest to be an archbishop,” and here the author con- 
descends to call this “too sweeping sarcasm.” 

His French is not so good as his Italian. He carefully 
accentuates caméraderie when it should be camaraderie, drops 
the second i in vieilles, which he writes vielles, and substitutes 
an acute for the circumflex in embétant. Even his English is 
occasionally rather slipshod, as when he makes a highly edu- 
cated gentleman say: “like (instead of as) many young fel- 
lows of your age think,” and when he mixes up singular and 
plural in the following: “ Many women in his wife’s position 
would have been either shy or bored at finding herself in a 
social atmosphere differing so completely from that in which 
they had been brought up.” 

The plot, an unusual one, powerfully handled, though with 
a quite unnecessary coarseness of detail, is a most painful 
tragedy. Two singularly gifted persons throw away their 
lives for mere worldly honor, to save the good name of a 
great house. It is the apotheosis of Mrs. Grundy, the acme 
of creature worship, to the practical exclusion of the fear 
of the All-seeing and infinitely just Judge. The book, though 
far from commendable, may, nevertheless, do some good, for 
it burns into brain and heart the truth of its motto: “Il y a 
une page effrayante dans le livre des destinées humaines: on 
y lit en téte ces mots:—‘Les désirs accomplis.’” “There is 
a fearful page in the book of human destinies; the heading of 
it is these words: ‘Desires fulfilled.’” A momentary satis- 
faction ruins two immortal souls. L. D. 





The Wiles of Sexton Maginnis. By Maurice Francis EGan. 
New York: The Century Co., 1909. $1.50. 

Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, editor, novelist, former Professor 
of English at the Catholic University of Washington, and now 
Minister to Denmark, has lost none of the freshness of his bril- 
liant youth. Maginnis is one of his brightest creations. The 
diplomatic Kerry boy, who rises from trampdom to a kind of 
tacit partnership with the parish priest, is brimful of humor, and, 
albeit in constant dread of “Herself,” as he calls his mother-in- 
law, is a confirmed and successful match-maker. The only dif- 
ficulty about the weddings he brings about is the incredible 
rapidity with which marriage in the Catholic Church follows upon 
proposal. This is almost as difficult to believe as that other 
assertion in the same novel that Mother Juliet, a well educated 
nun, used as a marker for her reading “a lace-edged picture of 
St. Stephen with a large arrow in his side.” Some of our pious 
pictures are no doubt inartistic, but they never contradict the New 
Testament. Here are some of the sexton’s sayings: “The ser- 
mon on hell was the most elegant thing I’ve heard since I listened 
to you, sir; you could hear your hair frizzle.” Maginnis is an 
inveterate liar. When he announces to his mother-in-law that 
he, his wife and his children are about to leave her roof, she re- 
luctantly yields to evidence, saying to his wife, “Sure, I thought 
Maginnis was lying.” “Did I ever lie, ma’am,” he asked with 
dignity, “except in the interest of truth?’ Brother Felix, a 
German monk, tells him something that surprises him; “Is it 
truth you're tellin’ me?” demanded Maginnis, intensely inter- 
ested. Brother Felix, a gardener, unearthed a small root. 
“Germans do not lie: the Irishers cannot understand that.” 
When Maginnis is finally converted from his habit of lying by 
the horrible example of a far more skilful liar than himself, he 
says solemnly to his wife: “Mary Ann, I’ve taken liberties with 
the truth myself, I admit that; but a real liar like Carmody is too 
much for me.” 

The book is profusely and cleverly illustrated, one of the best 
pictures being that which really illustrates Maginnis’s remark to 
stout and cheerful Brother Felix: “I’m just wonderin’ whether 
you’d look as much like a smilin’ baby if you had a mother-in- 
law.” Another illuminating picture is that which represents two 
German professors amused at the spanking of two children by 
a childless woman whom Maginnis has slyly introduced as their 
mother. “Ach, the mother-heart!” said Brachstein. “Ach, the 
mother-hand!” repeated Scherm-Weinhausen. “It is a pity we 
must leave to-day. We have been happy.” Thanks to Magin- 
nis’s ruse Collamore College is about to lose Professor Wetherill, 
whereupon Maginnis says the college people will be “as mad as 
Cromwell was the day he couldn’t hang a Limerick man.” 
Maginnis, dabbling in politics, avers that “a time has come when 
Brian Boru himself wouldn’t be ashamed to serve as President 
of the United States.” After sizing up a young man from the 
County Kerry, who is visiting America and does not like the 
country, Maginnis remarks: “I begin to believe that the only 
good Irishmen are in America.” Speaking of his mother-in-law 
and of Mrs. Gilhooly, he says: “They’re both widows—there’s 
the consolation that there’s always the hope that they’ll marry 
again, and the widow with a second husband always has so 


much to do that she can’t manage other people’s affairs.” 
L. D. 





“The Mongols in Russia,” by Jeremiah Curtin, whose recent 
death is a loss to literature, treats of the influence of the Mon- 
golians upon the country they occupied for nearly two hundred 
years. Though the subject is not enlivening, Mr. Curtin’s pages 
are never tedious. 





An autobiography of Sir Henry M., Stanley, the African ex- 
plorer, edited by his wife, will appear during the coming autumn. 
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CHAM PLAIN—1606-1909. 


No more along the crystal tides 
Of limpid lake and mere 

In frail canoe the Indian glides, 
Or tracks the hunted deer. 

No more in battle pride the brave 
Goes forth with paint and plume; 
No more his paddle wakes the wave, 

His voice the forest gloom. 


Gone, like the wigwam’s vanished smoke, 
The forest’s dusky hosts; 

The savage voice is stilled that woke 
The lake’s enchanted coasts. 

But still beside the lilied brink 
The deer unstartled stray; 

The dappled fawn still comes to drink, 
The wild swan dips in play. 


Here beauty’s miracle divine 
The Lord of Love hath wrought; 
Here in His Adirondack shrine 
He dwells, with glory fraught, 
Lo! of the hills His Pow’r hath made 
A footstool for His feet, 
And of the woven forest shade 
A tapestry most meet. 


Was never so sublime a stage 
For high, heroic scene; 

Nor writ was more heroic page 
Than brightly here hath been, 

At fancy’s beck what phantoms glide! 
What ghostly voices call 

From purpled steep and mountain side 
And foaming waterfall! 


Amid her templed solitudes, 
Upon the hills elate, 

Here Peace inviolable broods 
In hushed and solemn state. 

And Freedom from her mountain home 
In majesty doth smile 

O’er waves that swing white arms of foam 
Round storied cape and isle. 


Far driven from her ancient nest 
By king and despot crowned, 

In this blue paradise of rest 

. Her eaglet shelter found. 

The torrent raved, the tempest roared ; 
She slept with pinion furl’d, 

Until in strength mature she soared 
Above the western world. 


Nor fugitive on lips of time 
Or mute oblivion, 

His mem’ry lives in scenes sublime 
The land for Christ who won. 
And while to God the nation kneels 

In forest shrine and fane, 
Lo! Fame with golden trumpet peals 
The glory of Champlain. 


The gorgeous present fades and dies, 
Like mist dissolve the years, 


And lo! before our wond’ring eyes 
The pictured past appears! 

In stately barge and birch canoe, 
Where helm and halberd glance, 

Across the lake flames into view 
The chivalry of France! 


And vanward, white and free from stain, 
Above his bronzéd braves 

The Llied banner of Champlain 
In peaceful conquest waves. 

The trumpet clangs and throbs the drum; 
The Cross is raised to bless; 

On Love’s high embassy they come 
To claim the wilderness. 


Alas! that ‘neath ensanguin’d war 
Love’s mission mild should cease! 

That man’s ambition mad should mar 
His paradise of peace! 

That Europe’s faction, Europe’s feud 
Should spoil and desecrate 

This sanctuaried solitude 
With sword and torch of hate! 


But noble names with glory fill 
Young Freedom’s later day, 

And Allen’s story haloes still 
Ticonderoga grey. 

And bright his fame Cliff Haven keeps, 
Tho’ far in Viking grave 

With laurelled brow MacDonough sleeps 
In the sepulchral wave. 


Again the battle thunder breaks 
Where grappling foes are met; 
Again affrighted echo wakes 
Where crimson decks are wet. 
Again the shriek and yell and shout 
Of hosts contending rise, 
Where Freedom’s pennant flutters out 
In splendor to the skies, 


His hope, who rears his throne on wrong, 
Destructive time shall whelm; 

But he who builds on justice strong 
Rears an enduring realm. 

Who plows and sows in faith and love 
Shall triumph o’er death’s urn, 

And golden harvest reap above 
In fields of fame eterne. 


Ah, time hath sheathed the swords in rust 
Of those who lost and won; 
Impartially in death’s dim dust 
They share oblivion. 
Who wooed ambition are forgot, 
But, bright on hill and plain, 
Of pioneer and patriot 
The memories remain, 


Lo! as a candle’s light is spent 
The planets shall decay, 

Ere from the Nation’s firmament 
Their fame shall pass away. 

And still while systems sink and cease, 
While empires wax and wane, 





With larger lustre shall increase 
The glory of Champlain. 


With larger lustre shall increase— 
A beacon bright and clear, 
A lighthouse lamp to ports of peace, 
To love’s sweet havens dear; 
A lamp effulgent lifting bright 
Its flame across the foam; 
Dark falls the night, but by its light 
The fisherman steers home. 
P. J. Coleman. 


Literary Notes 


An able article in the Allgemeine Rund- 
schau indignantly rejects the attempts of 
modernists to claim St. Francis as one of 
their own. The great saint, it says, full of 
sympathy for every kind of human suffer- 
ing, full of admiration of the wonders and 
beauty of naure, the lover of the common 
people, a man who much more powerfully 
by his example than by his words re- 
proached the unbounded and sinful luxury 
of clergy and laity—he was indeed no 
Modernist. The source of his exalted 
ideals of poverty and every virtue was not 
his own subjective feeling, but the one 
simple Catholic doctrine which the Modern- 
ists strive to root out from the hearts of 
men. It was the narratives of the Holy 
Gospels, as understood by the childlike 
popular faith of his time, the same Gospels 
which Higher Criticism would drain dry of 
all sap and life, and deprive together with 
all other books of Holy Scripture of their 
heaven-born character as letters of God 
to man. Nothing is farther from the mind 
of the Modernist than submission to any 
authority except his own. But even Mod- 
ernists cannot help granting that in St. 
Francis’ Order the virtue of obedience was 
demanded and practised in a high degree 
of perfection. The Saint himself gave up 
the execution of his dearest ideals to yield 
to his ecclesiastical superiors. Though 
divinely instructed to found his Order, he 
humbly laid the plan before the Pope and 
did not go ahead with his project until he 
had obtained the Pope’s consent. The 
foundation stone of his order was and is 
the Rock of Peter. In the same publica- 
tion an article on “Social Culture” asserts 
that culture, if true, makes for the better- 
ment of man, but does not degenerate into 
the worship of the body nor to the idol- 
izing of what is called the relations of 
society. Nor is increase of property and 
the possession of all the commodities of 
life real social culture, nor even the regu- 
lation of all activity by the State. “We 
need not measures but men.” 





A bronze bust by Samuel J. Kitson of 
the late Archbishop Williams was un- 
veiled on June 26, in Bates Hall, Boston 
Public Library. It was presented by a 
committee of prominent Catholic citi- 





zens who had been closely associated 
with the lamented prelate in his work. 
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American freemen. New York is great 
EDUCATION in many ways, in its mountains, in its 


At the Catholic Summer School, Cliff 
Haven, New York, last week, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Mgr. McMahon and the visit- 
ing Bishops and priests were the guests 
of the Champlain Club for dinner on 
Sunday, July 4. 

The reception tendered His Eminence 
at the Summer School on Sunday evening 
was indeed a genuine greeting to the 
Prince of the Church. Promptly at 8.10 
the choir of St. Patrick’s Church, Mon- 
treal, began the opening strains of 
“ America,” to which the great audience 
joined their voices making the auditorium 
ring, while His Eminence, the visiting 
clergymen and the officers of the Sum- 
mer School, made their way to the stage. 
After a selection by the chancel choir and 
a solo with chorus by Mr. F. McCroy, 
Mr. K. J. Hiller gave a delightful rendi- 
tion of “Maryland” for the especial 
pleasure of the Cardinal. At the con- 
clusion of the musical program, Mgr. Mc- 
Mahon made very cordial reference to 
the extreme kindness of Rev. Gerald Mc- 
Shane of Montreal for his lending of his 
splendid choir for the festal occasion. 
Father McShane responded feelingly and 
at the conclusion of his remarks asked 
the blessing of His Eminence, which was 
graciously given. Before introducing the 
guest of the evening, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Mgr. McMahon sketched in brief outline 
the great work of the school, the ideal 
for which it stood and the manifest co- 
operation on every hand. Mgr. Mc- 
Mahon then introduced Cardinal Gib- 
bons who spoke in his kindliest vein of 
the Summer School, its ideals and its in- 
fluence. 

“I think I have spoken enough to- 
day,” he said, “but on account of the 
presence here this evening of bishops, 
monsignors and clergymen from different 
sections of the whole country, yes I will 
say the whole world, I feel I should per- 
haps add a few words of commendation. 
I accepted the invitation to come to the 
Summer School with great reluctance be- 
cause of my advancing years and my 
pressing obligations by reason of my co- 
adjutor sojourning in Europe while I 
have to bear the burden and heat of the 
day. This is one of the most joyous oc- 
casions of my life, and I am happy to 
say that I accepted the invitation to come 
to the Summer School of America. I 
think it has always been a pleasure for 
me to come to New York. I said to-day 
that the City of Rome in the heyday of 
its power enjoyed a population of more 
than three millions, but if I mistake 
not, New York to-day contains a popu- 
lation of five millions, but they are not 
like the men of Rome, they are all 








valleys, in its rivers, and in its lakes. If 
we had such a lake as Champlain in Eu- 
rope, we would call it an ‘Inland Sea.’ 
But we are more modest here. What we 
are most concerned in this evening is 
the Catholic Summer School and the 
comforts it affords, and I want to thank 
you for this cordial reception and the 
opportunity of manifesting my genuine 
appreciation of the great work being 
done here. 

“If I were asked the cause of the suc- 
cess of the Summer School I think I 
would say, under God, that it is due in a 
great measure to the time and fore- 
thought exercised by all the preceding 
presidents and of the present member at 
its head, the Right Rev. Mgr. McMahon. 
In the second place, it has succeeded be- 
cause of the spirit of unanimity. You 
have here the New York house and you 
have here a house represented by Albany, 
Buffalo, Rochester and various other 
cities of the State of New York, and I 
would add that a great deal of the suc- 
cess of the Summer School is due to the 
ladies—we could not get along without 
them. Perhaps they cannot preach in 
our pulpits, but they can preach at home. 
And as long as they are content to re- 
main as they are and to care for the 
home they will bring ultimate solution 
of many of the social difficulties which 
cannot be obtained by going out of their 
proper sphere and struggling with men 
in the arena of life. If the Summer School! 
is to continue as it has in the past,—to 
advance the moral and spiritual ideals 
for which it stands,—then thi ‘ame unity 
of purpose must prevail.” 





From various quarters comes information 
of strong opposition on the part of High 
School authorities to the spread of frater- 
nities and like societies. In a recent as- 
sembly of the Girls’ High School in Brook- 
lyn, Dr. Felter, the principal of the school, 
notified the girls that from now on there 
will be no more fraternities recognized by 
him. This action was pursuant to one 
taken two years ago, in which the principal 
notified the school that he would give the 
societies two years in which to disband, 
as that would carry all their members up to 
graduation. Since that time each of the 
six or eight high school societies have been 
supervised by a faculty member, who at- 
tended all meetings and kept track of the 
doings of the girls. By Dr. Felter’s last 
order those teachers are withdrawn from 
further supervision and all connection be- 
tween the school and the societies is 
severed, and these latter are formally dis- 
banded. 

Dr. Felter’s well known opposition to the 
Greek letter societies arises from the snob- 





bishness which, he claims, they foster in 
the school, and it is his view that there’ 
should be a spirit of democracy not that 
of aristocracy cultivated in public schools. 
While there was but one-thirtieth of the 
pupils in the societies, still that number was» 
sufficient to make trouble; and the mem- 
bers of the societies, finally, were gener- 
ally found to have low ratings in scholar- 
ship. The step meets with the approval of’ 
parents, many of whom have written the 
Doctor commending the step he has taken. 





With the object of providing oppor- 
tunities for educated youths of the 
United Kingdom, Canada and the United 
States to obtain insight into the life, cus- 
toms and progress of other nations, a 
movement was recently inaugurated for 
the establishment of traveling scholar- 
ships and the interchange of promising. 
students between the three countries: 
named. The scheme is designed for 
those who, it may be reasonably sup- 
posed, will become leaders of thought 
and action in civil and municipal life. 

An influential representative committee 
will be formed with Lord Strathcona as: 
president for the United Kingdom, and 
among the various vice-presidents will’ 
be Premier Asquith, Lord Curzon as 
Chancellor of Oxford University, Vice- 
Chancellor Mason of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Mr. Balfour as Chancellor of the 
Edinburgh University, the chancellors 
or vice-chancellors of the Royal Irish, 
Welsh, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Sheffield and other universities, the Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Westminster, the 
Bishop of London and the president of 
the London Chamber of Commerce. The 
general committee will include represen- 
tatives of all branches of university work. 

The plan is extremely comprehensive 
within the limit that in addition to aca- 
demic qualifications candidates must be 
what is popularly known as “all round 
men,” selection being along the lines of 
the Rhodes scholarships. The plan, 
among other things, aims at a mutual 
international understanding, promoting 
interest in civic and social problems and 
affording facilities for technical and in- 
dustrial students to examine the methods 
of other countries. 

It is proposed to establish two travel- 
ing bureaus in New York and Lordon 
respectively with initially twenty-eight 
scholarships, namely, fourteen for the 
universities of the United Kingdom, ten 
for the United States and four for 
Canada, the arrangements being con- 
trolled by one committee for the United 
Kingdom and one for the United States 
and Canada. The cost is estimated at 
37,500 for a suggested experimental three 
years and the English committee pro- 
poses to appeal for a guarantee fund of 
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$36,000 conditionally upon the United 
States giving or guaranteeing $22,500 and 
Canada $9,000. 

It is hoped that the first interchange 
can be made effective next year. It is 
announced that although committees 
have not yet been organized in the 
United States and Canada there is wide- 
spread recognition of the value of the 
scheme in those countries, and many of 
the most prominent educationists in both 
have promised cooperation if the scheme 
is financed. 





At the annual meeting held on June 
22, of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland at Maynvoth College, His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Logue presiding, two 
resolutions were adopted. One advocated, 
with the Central Council of the Catholic 
Clerical Managers’ Association, a larger 
grant for schools in necessitous areas, 
and endorsed a resolution of that asso- 
ciation by which the managers pledged 
themselves to bear half the cost of heat- 
ing and cleaning the schools on condi- 
tion that the Treasury paid for the other 
half. The second resolution pointed out 
that the remedy for the unpreparedness 
of many pupils of the primary schools for 
entrance into technical schools lies in a 
proper use of the present primary day 
school facilities, supplemented by even- 
ing schools specially organized in the 
cities and towns and conducted by the 
Board of National Education. 





A fine replica of the famous Muiredach 
Cross of Monasterboice, Ireland, brought 
to Boston by the Knights of St. Brendan 
and presented to the Celtic Museum of 
the new Boston College, which is to be 
known as the O’Connell Memorial Hall, 
unveiled on last Monday. The 
original of the Muiredach Cross stands 
in the ancient cemetery of the Abbey of 
Monasterboice, Co. Louth, whose foun- 
dation reaches back to the time of St. 
Patrick. There are but two other copies 
of this cross; the one in the National 
Museum, Dublin, and one recently made 
for the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 


was 


The Hon. James F. Smith, Governor 
General of the Philippines, visited his 
old college, Santa Clara, California, on 
June 21, and was given a cordial and for- 
mal welcome by the faculty and students. 
Introduced by the Rev. R. A. Gleeson, 
S.J., president of the college, Governor 
Smith said that no occasion had given 
him more joy than this return to the 
walls of Santa Clara College. He re- 
ferred with pathos to his instructors in 
youth, whose faces were missing; how 
the precepts they had taught him had 
been of invaluable assistance in his life 


battles, and how he had always iooked 
to the days spent with his alma mater as 
the happiest of his career. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The returns for the fiscal year 1908-9, 
of immigration to Canada, which have 
just been completed, are here condensed 
in a table showing the number of arrivals 
during the twelve months, the principal 
countries from which they came, and the 
number deported: 





From Immigrants Deported 
United Kingdom ...... 53,000 1,235 
United States ..0 cess ces 60,000 98 
Continental Europe, &c.34,000 415 

pr oe 147,000 1,748 


Nearly two-thirds of all those deported 
consisted of persons who had become or 
who threatened to become a _ charge 
upon the Canadian ratepayer. For many 
years the parochial and county authori- 
ties in Britain made a business of send- 
ing paupers to Canada. To stop this 
practice the Immigration Department 
now requires that each adult immigrant 
shall have not less than £5 in his pocket 
on arriving. 

The whole number deported last year 
may be divided into four classes: 


PUIG CROPMES 6c <occecdiccccccess 1,074 
SEE CEO OE 212 
grey Tay eich dpictina wink dial oa 
RSP rer re rer eT eT Tre 314 

QO Ae ee 1,748 


There has been a large falling off in 
immigration from the United Kingdom 
and Continental Europe since the depres- 
sion set in, whereas that from the United 
States, which consists of farmers going 
to the Canadian West for the sake of the 
cheap land, has increased. The Ameri- 
can element in the new provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta is already the 
most powerful in point of wealth and 
influence. 





An official census taken in Messina 
town and district recently has been is- 
sued. The present population is 102,000, 
of whom 42,000 are in the town itself. 
The dead bodies recovered in the entire 
district and town of Messina number up 
to date, 30,000. 


A matter of far-reaching importance 
to the many thousands suffering from 
tuberculosis in New York State has just 
been passed upon by public health of- 


ficials. The application of the Brooklyn 
Central Labor Union for permission 
to erect a tuberculosis sanatorium, on 


Long Island, near Medford, and about 





five miles from Patchogue, has been 





granted by State Commissioner of 
Health, Dr. Eugene H. Porter, and Dr. 
C. A. Baker, Health Officer of the town 
of Brookhaven, in which this site is lo- 
cated. Several years ago a law was 
passed under which it became necessary 
for those planning to erect such institu- 
tions to obtain the consent of the county 
board of supervisors and of the town 
board. The effect of this law was to 
render it practically impossible to estab- 
lish institutions of this character. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that pressure 
can be easily brought to bear upon these 
groups of local officials by those who 
base their opposition to tuberculosis hos- 
pitals upon the now generally discredited 
belief that such institutions are a menace 
to the public health and depreciate the 
value of property in the community. 
But now that the law has been changed, the 
State Commissioner of Health and the 
Health Officer of the locality in which it 
is proposed to erect the hospital, have 
power to grant or withhold their consent 
for the erection of the institution. The 
attitude assumed by these officials in con- 
sidering the application of the Brooklyn 
Central Labor Union, is encouraging to 
those engaged in the warfare against tu- 
berculosis and is suggestive of what may 
be expected when similar applications 
are made. 





The new daylight scheme does not 
please everybody in England. The Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Daylight Saving Bill on 
June 22 heard evidence from Mr. J. S. 
Phillips, editor of the Yorkshire Post, 
representing the Newspaper Society. He 
said that organization had adopted a reso- 
lution opposing the measure, and in his 
opinion, if the Bill passed, it would in- 
flict injury upon the large newspaper in- 
dustry, and would lower the quality aud 
usefulness of newspapers. Moreover, it 
would inflict an injury upon the country 
by its inability to obtain certain news 
such as American markets, important 
speeches delivered on the Continent, and 
Royal and Imperial speeches. The pass- 
ing of the Bill would involve the loss of 
very valuable information to the com- 
mercial world. 





Continuing his comments on the Ameri- 
can social conditions, begun some time ago 
in the Paris Figaro, Signor Ferrero, the Ital- 
ian historian who visited the United States 
last year, disagrees with European writers 
who predict a great social upheaval in this 
country. He sees a certain “anti-pluto- 
cratic” movement in America and calls at- 
tention to the lack of organized resistance 
to it on the part of the rich. This lack he 
explains by a general recognition on the 
part of the wealthy that the movement has 
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been provoked by real abuses which must 
be corrected. Many of the rich, he adds, 
go farther and sympathize with the move- 
ment openly, and some sons of rich men 
have thrown themselves ardently into the 
fight. This fact Ferrero considers another 
proof of the endurance of idealism in 
America, where the basis of everything is 
the theoretical rule of the majority. 

Nevertheless Signor Ferrero is of the 
opinion that the picture painted by Maxim 
Gorky and other revolutionists who have 
visited the land, of the vicious rich oli- 
garchy cringing before the masses is erron- 
eous. He is convinced, he adds, that there 
is no organization in America preparing a 
revolution to despoil the wealthy and to 
bring about a social catastrophe. He prom- 
ises a final instalment of comments explain- 
ing the grounds for his conviction. No 
doubt his paper will prove interesting to 
men and women of the land, who quietly 
pursue their way with no thought of the 
possible catastrophe he means to show is 
not to overcome them. 





Plans recently filed with the Building 
Department of St. Louis were unique in this 
that they are for an apartment house in- 


| who attend the conference, a gathering 


are claimed by Socialists as their closest 
friends, whose interest is affirmed to be 
specially served by its advanced demands. 
In the July issue of the National Civic Fed- 
eration Review four representatives of 
Labor Unions present a direct criticism of 
Socialism and its tenets as referred to the 
cause of the workingman. The sturdy 
force with which they repel the assertion 
that the “gospel of despair” especially rep- 
resents labor is most encouraging. Another 
writer presents an entertaining sketch of 
the methods of the so-called Fabian Social- 
ists of England, and pursues the narrative 
through the story of the deception, mis- 
statement and exaggeration of their breth- 
ren here, the Socialist press agents of the 
United States. 





The Review in the same number gives 
out the first full announcement of its plans 
for the Conference on Uniform Legislation, 
to be held in Washington next January. 
President Taft is to open the conference 
with an address, and the Review publishes 
an outline of the subjects and discussions 
which will occupy the speakers and hearers 


which is expected to prove second in im- 





tended exclusively for families with chil- 
dren. The doors of this house, which is to | 
cost $400,000, will be shut against ba-| 
chelors, unmarried women, and childless | 
couples. One child will be a badge of ad- | 
mittance, but the family with a dozen chil- 
dren will be welcomed .with open arms. 
It is said to be the first apartment house 
of the kind in the country, and it will rise 
between two large and fashionable houses 
which forbid children. The building will 
be of eight stories, and will contain fifty- 
four apartments. Each apartment will have 
a specially equipped playroom. In addition 
there will be a large common playroom in 
the basement, and in the summer the chil- 
dren will disport themselves in a_ well- 
equipped roof-garden. Every convenience 
will be provided for physical exercise clas- 
ses. A special feature of the house will be 
a general nursery in charge of a trained 
nurse. Mothers going out to meet ordin- 
ary engagements will be enabled to leave 
their little ones in her competent hands. The 
builder of the house is not actuated solely 
by impulse to help in the solution of a 
growing problem in family life. He feels 
that even from a financial point of view 
his venture will be a profitable one. “With 
children in every family,” he says, 
“there will be no complaint on the score 
of noise. Then married couples with chil- 
dren are the most stable tenants, and ever 
less likely to move. And they are the best 
rent-payers, too, as all statistics show.” 





It is cheering to note that Socialism is 


portance to no national conference held in 
recent years. The topics outlined in the 
list include national resources, railway 
legislation, banking, life and fire insurance, 
abor, marriage and divorce, vital statistics, 
accounting, public health and good roads. 


PLATFORM AND PULPIT 


Archbishop Ireland, in the address he 
made recently to the graduating class of 
St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
said: 

“The peril of America to-day, beyond 
all doubt, is the school, the university, 
from which the spiritual is driven out to 
make place for the material, in which 
God is ignored that the mere man be 
all in all. Speaking as I am to Catho- 
lics, I proclaim aloud the need of Catho- 
lic schools and of Catholic colleges. 

“And shall I here lay down the law of 
duty to Catholics, whom the Lord has 
more or less enriched with earthly pos- 
sessions? Then let me say to them that 
the greatest good they can do with 
money, the most precious tribute they 
can pay to religion and to patriotism, is 
to aid in building up and endowing the 
Catholic college or the Catholic Univer- 
sity, so that fullest opportunity be given 
to the sons of their co-religionists to win 
to themselves highest academic praise 
while at the same time growing stronger 
in their faith, and readier to be its cham- 
pions and defenders.” 





An enthusiastic welcome home was 


In 
Holy Cross Cathedral His Grace cele- 


ton, on June 30, by clergy and laity. 


brated pontifical Mass. In the evening 
the lay demonstration took place at Me- 
chanics’ Building. Judge DeCourcey, as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, gave the formal greeting 
to the Archbishop. In an interview in 
the Herald his Grace is quoted as saying: 

“The most remarkable exhibition of 
public sentiment which attracted my at- 
tention during my stay in Rome, was the 
loudly expressed feeling of approval of 
the action of President Taft in the inter- 
est of public morals. I refer to the oc- 
casion of the President’s leaving a thea- 
tre as a protest against the character of 
the performance. When our public men 
take such high ground as this there is 
no need of a censorship of the stage. 

“Another thing which I noticed was 
the feeling of intense gratitude and ad- 
miration which pervaded all grades of 
society for the splendid generosity of the 
American people, without regard to re- 
ligious lines, in the relief of the victims 
of the Messina disaster. A gentleman 
prominent in public affairs in Europe said 
to me: ‘Americans have been known as 
mere makers of dollars. But by their ac- 
tion in this crisis, by their generosity to- 
ward those sufferers—a generosity unex- 
ampled in the history of the world—they 
have demonstrated that their dollars can 
do wonderful work for humanity.’ 

“In my private audience with the Pope 
I may say that he expressed himself as 
regarding the Catholic Church in 
America as the most flourishing arm of 
the Church in all Christendom. He also 
referred in terms of the warmest kind 
to his deep appreciation of the character 
of the American people and of their 
friendly attitude toward the Catholic 
Church. The Holy Father values the 
good will of the American people.” 





—For the third Australasian Catholic 
Congress which is to meet in Sydney the 
last week in September next, it is an- 
nounced that papers have been prepared 
by many leaders of Catholic thought in 
Europe and America as well as in Aus- 
tralasia on the following subjects: Cath- 
olic apologetics, education, social better- 
ment, religious history and missions, 
charitable organizations, ethnology and 
statistics, science and arts, Catholic lit- 
erature and newspapers, The first stone 
of the portion of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
the Mother Church of Australia, yet to 
be built, will be laid, and St. Columba’s 
Missionary College at Springwood on the 
Blue Mountains will be opened on the 
occasion, and the Congress will com- 
memorate the silver jubilee of Cardinal 








beginning to be understood by those who 





given to Archbishop O’Connell of Bos- 





Moran’s first arrival in Australia. 
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ECONOMICS 


The first world’s shoe and leather fair 
recently opened in Boston is an industrial 
exhibition of great interest. America is 
fast becoming the world’s shoemaker. Its 
shoe factories employ 149,924 operatives, 
who receive wages of $69,000,000 annually, 
and whose product is valued at above 
$320,000,000. The marked concentration of 
the industry in Massachusetts is shown in 
the employment of upward of 60,000 oper- 
atives in this manufacture, of whom one- 
third are women. Nearly fifteen per cent. 
of the entire population of Lynn is engaged 
in shoemaking. The output of American 
boots and shoes has nearly doubled in 
twenty-five years, and the industry has 
gained new markets in England and on the 
continent. 





Reports issued from the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington are to the effect 
that, in spite of an apparent huge deficit in 
the treasury, the country is by no means in 
financial straits. The available cash bal- 
ance at the close of the fiscal year is found 
to be in the neighborhood of $122,000,000, 
and the department finds that it has to its 
credit the sum of $29,000,000. Not the 
least reason for the satisfaction of the gov- 
ernment is the fact that prosperity has 
come to stay. This is the encouraging re- 
port which has been made to the President 
by Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor Nagel, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, and other 
officials who have to do with the nation’s 
industrial and financial affairs. A reason 
for the roseate forecasting is found in the 
fact that the treasury receipts for the month 
of June will be almost $5,000,000 over the 
expenditures made during the same month, 
The receipts from customs, internal rev- 
enue and miscellaneous sources for this 
month will be, too, at least $5,000,000 more 
than they were for the corresponding 
month last year. 





The expenditures of government, it is 
true, have been growing rapidly. Regard- 
ing which these reports assert that the in- 
crease in expenditures does not represent 
any extravagance, but, on the other hand, 
means money which the federal government 
has used in developing the country, caring 
for the men who fought for it in the 
various wars and safeguarding the present 
and future by an adequate army and an 
adequate navy. 

Census Bulletin 101, just issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, offers 
interesting points of study to the economist. 
It deals with the manufactures of the prin- 
cipal industrial districts in the United 
States, and it is a report illustrated with 








maps showing the cities and townships in 
each district, with the steam and electric 
railways, rivers and canals. Heretofore 
census statistics of manufactures have been 
presented by specified industries only for 
establishments grouped according to their 
location in cities of a certain size, counties, 
states, or groups of states. This method, 
however, does not indicate the importance 
of industries in the various contiguous 
localities, since industries are not limited 
in their expansion by political divisions. 

Every student of economics knows that 
industries centre about cities, and hence 
an industrial district may include a number 
of important cities as well as the inter- 
vening and surrounding minor civil 
divisions, all being politically independent, 
but closely allied industrially. Arranged 
after this new plan the tables of Bulletin 
101 will have a very helpful interest in the 
solution of problems entering into the scope 
of economics. Thus the statistics gathered 
have a direct bearing on the question 
whether manufacturers are leaving the lar- 
ger cities for places immediately surround- 
ing them. 

The reason of this new method of pre- 
senting the tables is apparent. The manu- 
factures carried on in the sections immedi- 
ately surrounding the principal cities which 
form the centres of the districts are largely 
controlled by capital owned by residents of 
the cities. A considerable proportion of 
the employees reside within the cities, and 
frequently the cities are the principal dis- 
tributing points for the products. In other 
ways the industries are so closely allied to 
the cities that they should be credited to the 
urban rather than to the rural manufac- 
tures. Hence, to convey a true idea of the 
industrial importance of a district, the data 
should include statistics for the central 
cities and those places closely associated 
with these cities in their industrial develop- 
ment. Bulletin 101 has been prepared to 
show such data for 13 industrial dis- 
tricts for the years covered by the censuses 
of the years 1900 and 1905. 


The district of Greater New York is the 
most important industrial centre in the 
United States, and embracing, as it does, 
an area of 702 square miles with a popu- 
lation, in 1905, of 5,294,682, there is no 
district in the country with which it can be 
grouped. The other districts have been 
classed together according to their area and 
population. Thus Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston have practically the same area, 
about 500 square miles, and their popu- 
lation in 1905 ranged between one and 
two millions. 

The statistics show that in twelve of the 
districts thus mapped out the manufactures 
increased more rapidly in the area immedi- 
ately surrounding the central city than in 
the area within the corporate limits of the 





city. The only district in which the city 
had the greater increase was that of Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul. 

In relative increase of the value of pro- 
ducts in 1904 as compared with 1900, the 
Buffalo district ranked first with a gain of 
48.2 per cent. 

In absolute position New York, of course, 
ranks first in importance as an industrial 
and manufacturing centre. In this district 
products valued at $2,144,488,093 were man- 
ufactured in the year 1904. Chicago, with 
a value of products somewhat below one 
billion, is second, and Philadelphia and 
Boston follow in order. 

The manufacture of men’s and women’s 
clothing was the foremost industry in the 
New York district; in Chicago, slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing was first in value of 
products; in Philadelphia the textile indus- 
tries are the characteristic manufactures of 
the district, and of these the manufacture 
of worsted goods was the most important ; 
the leather boot and shoe industry leads in 
Boston; in the Pittsburg-Allegheny dis- 
trict the iron and steel industries are pre- 
dominant; meat products were most valu- 
able in St. Louis; the clothing industry 
ruled in Baltimore; and the liquor industry 
won first place in the Cincinnati district. 
The entire bulletin will prove of interest 
to the student, 





A detail of accountants, consisting of 
one each from the Treasury Department, 
the New York Assay Office, the Denver 
and San Francisco Mints, are going over 
the books of the Philadelphia Mint. This 
taking of account of stock is done yearly, 
and usually requires from a week to ten 
days to complete. Superintendent Landis 
announced in his report that the total gold 
coinage for the fiscal year was 2,907,919 
pieces, with an actual value of $19, 723,092.- 
50. Last year the value was $120,377,377.- 
50, showing a decrease of $100,654,285 for 
this year, 

It is supposed that the large output of 
last year was due to the financial stringen- 
cy, more gold being coined then than 
during any previous year. 

Only 317,610 double eagles were turned 
out, as compared with 5,744,415 the year 
before. 

While the gold coinage decreased the 
minting of silver shows an increase. There 
were 27,145,800 pieces, with a value of 
$4,748,470. This is a gain of 438,165 pieces 
over the preceding year. 

Five and one-cent pieces maintained the 
average of other years. Of the former 
11,588,588 pieces, with a value of $579,427.- 
40, were coined. There were 64,826,853 
copper cents coined. In gold, silver and 
base metal, the entire value coined was 
$25,583,413, compared with $126,755,848 in 
1908. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—A press dispatch from Rome states 
that on July 2 His Excellency, Monsig- 
nor Falconio, apostolic delegate in the 
United States, was received in private 
‘audience by the Pope, who praised the 
work of the delegate in America. 


—At Plattsburg, N. Y., the tercente- 
nary celebration of the discovery of Lake 
‘Champlain was opened last Sunday, July 
4, with religious services in all the 
churches. Catholics from all parts of the 
United States and Canada gathered at 
Cliff Haven, the home of the Catholic 
Summer School of America, to assist at 
the pontifical high Mass celebrated at 
an altar erected in the open air on the 
bank of the lake east of the Champlain 
Club. Using the tall cedars on the bank 
of the lake for a background, the altar 
won the admiration of not only the 
Catholics but also of the hundreds of 
non-Catholics, who were also present. 

Never before in the history of the 
Champlain Valley has there been such 
a beautiful, impressive, inspiring cere- 
mony as that which took place on these 
shaded lawns. The day turned out ideal 
for the festal occasion. The procession 
formed at the Chapel of Our Lady of the 
Lake and proceeded to the altar, where 
the celebrant of the Mass was the Right 
Rev. Thomas F. Hickey, Bishop of 
Rochester; assistant priest, the Kev. D. 
J. Hickey of Brooklyn, deacon, the Rev. 
John P. Chidwick; sub-deacon, the Rev. 
John T. Driscoll of Fonda; master of 
ceremonies, the Rev. John F. Byrnes of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York; The 
attending prelates to Cardinal Gibbons 
were the Right Rev. John J. Collins, 
Bishop of Jamaica, W. I.; the Right Rev. 
Charles H. Colton, D.D, Bishop of Buf- 
falo; the Rt. Rev. Patrick W. Ludden, 
D.D., Bishop of Syracuse; the Rt. Rev. 
John Grimes, Coadjutor of Syracuse; the 
Right. Rev. P. S. McSherry, Bishop at 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa; the Right 
Rev. Mgr. M. J. Lavelle and the Right 
Rev. D. J. McMahon. 

The sermon was preached by Cardinal 
Gibbons, opening with a word picture 
of the struggles of the early Catholic mis- 
sionaries and closing with a glowing 
tribute to Samuel de Champlain, who 
first planted the cross of Christ on the 
shores of Lake Champlain. 

At Burlington, Vt., there was solemn 
high Mass at 12:30 P.M., at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral. The celebrant was the Right 
Rev. M. A. Burke of Albany and the 
preacher the Right Rev. Mgr. John J. 
Walsh of Troy. At St. Joseph’s Church 
Bishop Racicot of Montreal preached in 
French. He was assisted by the Rev. T. 


other clergymen. At the grand stand, 
which rises from the water’s edge at the 
foot of College street, 5,000 joined in a 
solemn vesper service at 4 o'clock, with 
addresses in French and English by 
Fathers Cullion and W. J. O’Sullivan of 
Montpelier. 

—A statue is to be erected at Aosta 
in honor of the recent St. Anselm cente- 
nary which will have the following in- 
scription: 

“To St. Anselm, glory of his Father- 
land and the Church, his compatriots 
and admirers. Born at Aosta in 1033; 
died at Canterbury, Primate of England, 
on the 2ist April, 1109.” 

—The Holy Father has elevated to the 
rank of the monsignori, the Rev. Dr. 
William J. White, rector of the Church 
of the Visitation, Brooklyn. Mgr. White 
is an alumnus of the American College, 
Rome, and during the Spanish-American 
War served as chaplain of the Fourteenth 
Regiment of Brooklyn. He contracted 
typhoid fever in camp and had a narrow 
escape from death. Since 1899 he has 
been diocesan Supervisor of charities and 
has taken a very active part in sociolog- 
ical work, being highly esteemed by the 
State and local boards of charity for his 
practical ideas of philanthropic endeavor. 


—The Very Rev. Patrick McKenna, 
Professor of theology at Maynooth Col- 
lege, and one of the most scholarly 
priests in Ireland, was appointed Bishop 
of Clogher on June 20. Born in Truagh, 
Co. Monaghan, some forty years ago, he 
received his early education in St. Ma- 
carten’s Seminary, where he won many 
high distinctions at the Intermediate Ex- 
aminations. From St. Macarten’s he 
proceeded to Maynooth College. In that 
great centre of learning he made a distin- 
guished course, and in 1894 he was or- 
dained. Soon after he was appointed 
Professor of Theology in St. Kieran’s 
College, Kilkenny, a position which he 
filled for about six years. A vacancy for 
the Chair of Theology having occurred 
in Maynooth, he was appointed to it and 
has since filled it with singular ability. 
He has also been a frequent and brilliant 
-ontributor on theological topics to va- 
rious magazines and reviews. 


—The Right Rev. George W. Munde- 
lein, chancellor of the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn, has been appointed Titular Bishop of 
Loryma and auxiliary to Bishop McDon- 
nell, of Brooklyn. 

—The Catholics of Breslau are making 
arrangements for the fifty-sixth German 
Catholic Congress which is to be held 
there from the 29th August to the 2d 
September. The last Catholic Congress 
took place there in 1886. Thanksgiving 
services were held in the churches of 





W. Tobin of Swanton and a number of 


the Diocese of Breslau on Sunday, June, 








20, in gratitude to God for the recovery 
of the Bishop, Cardinal Kopp, from his 
dangerous illness. 


—Members of the hierarchy of Hol- 
land, who will take part in the Eucharistic 
Congress at Cologne, will attend a meet- 
ing of the association for the protection 
of Dutch workingmen in Germany, which 
will be held there at the same time. 

—It is customary for the Pope to have 
struck every year, before the feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul, a medal that com- 
memorates the most important Papal 
event of the current year. This year the 
Vatican engraver, Chevalier Bianchi, has 
produced a very handsome medal rep- 
resenting the Pope in the act of consign- 
ing the decree “Sapienti consilio” for 
the reform of the Roman Curia to one 
of the Auditors of the Sacred Rota. The 
Holy Father is seated on a throne, while 
the Auditor, kneeling, receives a book 
with the inscription “Sapienti consilio.” 
A Cardinal stands at each side of his 
Holiness, and a little lower and in 
stronger relief a religious in his habit 
and a prelate in manteletta, who also 
assist at the solemn initiation of the re- 
form. Below appears the words “Romanz 
Curiae Ordinatio Decernitur.” The 
front of the medal bears, as usual, a 
likeness of his Holiness, with the border- 
ing inscription, “Pius X Pont. Max. An. 
VI.” Gold, silver and bronze specimens 
of the medal have been consigned to 
the Cardinal Secretary of State and to 
Monsignor Marzolini, Secretary of the 
Commission for the administration of 
the goods of the Holy See. The mem- 
bers of the Pontifical Court and other 
dignitaries receive their medals before 
the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul. 


—In Boston last Sunday, June 27, there 
was a public demonstration to mark 
Temperance Sunday and the closing of 
the temperance year of the Holy Family 
League of the Archdiocese and to com- 
memorate the sixtieth anniversary of the 
visit of Father Mathew to Boston. A 
procession made up of about 7,000 boys 
and girls marched from the vicinity of 
the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion to the historic Common. The little 
ones were tastefully and appropriately 
dressed and carried flowers, American 
flags, banners and Japanese sunshades. 
At the conclusion of the parade there 
were interesting exercises on the Com- 
mon. A notable feature of the parade 
was the presence of twelve men, who 
three-score years ago, on the occasion 
of Father Mathew’s visit, had taken the 
pledge and kept it ever since. 

—The Rev. Thomas J. Nelligan, pastor 
of St. Denis Church, North Whitefield, 
Maine, has as a mission Damariscotta, 





whese church, under the patronage of St. 
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Patrick, is the oldest Catholic house of 
worship in New England. The old ceme- 
tery by the church is filled and a new 
one 100 rods away was started some years 
ago. In the old yard sleep the fathers 
of this town and here Father Nelligan 
has had the entire yard graded and laid 
down to lawn. All the old stones have 
been righted and cleaned, thus giving the 
cemetery an air of neatness to be seen 
in few of these places in Maine. Father 
Nelligan believes that the men and 
women who were the pioneers and made 
possible this civilization should not be 
permitted to sleep in neglected graves. 
No one has been buried in this yard for 
many years and some graves date back 
more than 100 years. 


—According to the Ocsterreichische 
Volksseitung, there is in certain districts 


of Russia a great movement from the 
Orthodox (Russian) Church towards 
Catholicity. The Russian official reports 


which are surely not biased in favor of 
the Catholic Church give the number of 
converts hundreds of thousands. In 
one district twenty Orthodox parishes 
_had to be closed, because they were with- 
out parishioners. Before the proclama- 
tion of religious liberty, which took place 
only a few years ago, the Russian gov- 
ernment considered all the adherents of 
the Greek rites as Orthodox and forced 
them to attend the Russian services. 
Even those who refused were entered in 
the rolls as Orthodox. They now pub- 
licly profess the allegiance to the Roman- 
Greek Church which they had never given 
up in their hearts, 


as 


—Archbishop Farley left Rome last 
week for Munich and before starting he 
arranged the preliminaries for the pur- 
chase of the house at Sinigaglia where 
Pius IX was born, as an addition to the 
suburban property belonging to the 
American College. 

At Munich the Archbishop will inspect 
the new stained glass windows now be- 
ing manufactured there for the Lady 
Chapel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York. 


—An exposition of ecclesiastical art is 
going on in Diisseldorf, Germany. For- 
mer expositions of this kind commonly 
concluded with the beginning of the ren- 
aissance period. Chalices, monstrances 
and vestments made later than 1550 were 
not much thought of as works of art. 
This idea has changed and at Diisseldorf 
the wide halls are filled with articles 
mostly dating from the last three cen- 
turies. The former Jesuit churches of 
Paderborn, Miinster, Cologne and Diis- 
seldorf and the still flourishing abbeys 
of Austria contribute the most remark- 
able holy vessels and vestments. Among 
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the paintings the works of the Beuron 
school of Benedictines and those of other 
prominent artists, as Steinle, Fihrich, 
Degers, attract much attention. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The following letter has been received 
from Bishop Grafton of the Episcopalian 
Diocese of Fond du Lac, Wis: 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I thank you for the courteous tone of 
your article of June ith. I do not know 
whether your courtesy would go so far 
as to allow of a brief reply. I only send 
one in what I believe to be the interest 
of Christian fellowship. 

My reference to the result of our Sac- 
raments was in the nature, not of a pri- 
mary, but of a corroborative argument. 


;theologians and divines have upon this 
evidence admitted the validity of An- 
| glican Ordination. 

I added in confirmation of this posi- 
tion the effect of our Sacraments. It 
| was not only to teachers but systems and 
| people Christ applied this test. Luke VI, 
|43-45. Of course, sufficient grace is given 
ito all men, and sectarians have in most 
cases the grace of Baptism. But my ex- 
perience, and that of many hundred 
clergymen is this, that on persons com- 
ing under the influence of our Church 
and its Sacraments, they advance from 
one spiritual level to a higher one. 

Wesley, whom you cite as evidence of 
the sanctity of the Methodists, was in 
Holy Orders of our Church and spiritu- 
ally lived on its Sacraments. 

If we can contrast the spiritual writ- 








ings of other bodies with those in your 


I had shown in my book, Christian and | own communion and ours, we see that the 


Catholic, the grounds of our belief in the 
validity of our Orders. All our Bishops 
trace their orders to Archbishop Laud. 

Now, Archbishop Laud combined in 
himself three distinct lines of Episcopal 
Orders. The Archbishop of Spalatro de 
Dominis left the Roman Church and be- 
came Dean of Windsor and united in the 
consecration of our bishops, and to him 
Laud traces his succession. A number of 
Irish Bishops formerly in communion 
with Rome conformed, and Laud traces 
his succession to one of these, to whose 
orders no Roman makes objection. 

Moreover, he traces his orders to Arch- 
bishop Matthew Parker, who was con- 
secrated by four bishops, two of whom 
had received their orders in the old times 
under the Roman Pontificale. As all four 
bishops who consecrated Parker, it is 
of record, said the words of consecration, 
there seems to be no doubt of its validity. 

The form and intention has been ques- 
tioned by Roman controversialists. But 
as to the intention, it is explicitly de- 
clared in the preface to our Ordinal that 
the ancient orders were to be “con- 
tinued.” They were to be, thus, the 
same kind of orders that there were in 
pre-Reformation times. As this was the 
explicitly declared intention of the 
Church of which the consecrators of 
Matthew Parker were the authorized 
agents and they could not by their per- 
sonal belief alter it, there seems to be 
no question as to the intent. 

As to the form, anyone who will read 
our Ordinal will see that the Sacerdo- 
tium runs through it all. The deacon 
presented to be a priest is presented to 
receive the priesthood. The bishop in 
laying on his hands and saying “ re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost” declares at the 
same time one of the special offices of 
the priesthood. 

Quite a number of Koman Catholic 


lsame high level of spiritual teaching is 
|found in both of our communions and is 
| wanting in Protestant bodies. Besides, 
a number of those who have left us for 
|Rome have borne testimony that they 
did not find a higher life in the Roman 
|communion, and in a number of cases 
jthose who left us for Rome deteriorated. 
| Surely, no one who has read the life 
| of Manning, Newman, and other con- 
lverts to Rome, will say that they had 
‘either improved or were in spiritual ad- 
lyance of such saintly men as Pusey, 
| Keble and Carter. 

And now in conclusion, let me say that 
'I am very thankful your Pope did net 
acknowledge our Orders. It was one 
of the greatest providential gifts our 
[Church has ever received. It was 
brought about by the influence of an 
English coterie who feared the effect of 
a contrary decision. But Rome never 
made a greater mistake. Had she de- 
clared the validity of our Orders the 
greatest barrier, perhaps, which keeps 
us from uniting with Rome would have 
been taken away. There would have 
been an outburst of good feeling and 
respect for the Papal authority, and in 
the troubles which beset the English 
Church many, we believe, would have passed 
to the Roman communion. But God 
‘overruled it and the decision, such as it 
‘was, united most strongly the various 
lschools of churchmanship in England to- 
gether and has made conversions to 
|'Rome more and more impossible. 

We are glad, therefore, of every attack 
that is being made on our orders, which 
we know with a divine certainty are true 
and which cannot be denied without 
grave sin. 





Yours truly, 
C. C. Fond du Lac. 
(A reply to this letter will be found en 
another page.—Ed.) 








